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ABSTRACT 

This government report presents information on age, 
sex, labor force activities, and race cmd ethnic origin of the rural 
and rural farm population for 1987. Also included are fertility 
characteristics for the June 1987 Current Population Survey (CPS) 
supplement and data from the March 1987 CPS supplement on marital 
status, Jiousehold, family composition, and income and poverty. The 
number of people living in rural areas of the United States in 1987 
was 63. t million, with about 4.9 million of these living on farms. 
Farm residents represented 30.2% of the total population in 1920 but 
by 1987, that figure had fallen to 2%. Half the farm population lived 
in the Midwest, with the South containing 29 percent of the 
population, according to the 1987 figures. There was a higher 
proportion of Whites and lower proportions of Blacks and people of 
Hispanic origin on farms as compared with the nonfarm population. The 
median age of rural farm residents was 37.6 years in 1987. About 69% 
of farm residents age 15 or older were in the labor force in 1987, 
compared with 65% of the nonfarm population. Farm residents of both 
sexes were much more likely to be self-employed or unpaid family 
workers and less likely to work for wages cmd salaries. Money income 
for the year 1986 was generally lower for households and families 
living on farms than for those in nonfarm areas. The median income 
was $21,655 for farm households and $24,979 for nonfarm households. 
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Rural and Rural Farm Population: 1987 



INTRODUCTJON 

The number of persons living in rural areas of the 
United States in 1987 was 63,889,000 (±404,000). 
About 4,986,000 (±191,000) of these rur&l residents 
lived on farms (tables A and B).^ One out of every 49 
persons, or 2.0 (±0.1) percent of the Nation's popu- 
lation, had a farm residence. Farm residents repre- 
sented 30.2 percent of the total population in 1920, 
when they were first identified as a separate group in 
census statistics;^ this proportion fell to 15.3 percent 
by 1950, and to 4.8 (±0.1) percent by 1970. 



Table A. Urban and Rural Residence of the 
Population: 1987 



(Current Population Survey annual averages. Numbers in thou- 
sands) 



Residence^ 


Persons 


Percent 
of total 


Percent of 
rural 




238,540 


100.0 


(X) 




174,651 


73.2 


(X) 




63,869 


26.6 


100.0 




58,903 


24.7 


92^ 




4,966 


2.1 


7.6 



X Not applicable. 

^The urban and rural estimates are based on 1980 census 
geography. They do not reflect changes in the classification of 
urban tnd rural territory since 1960. For the definitions of urban and 
rural, see appendix A. 



The U.S. Bureau of the Cenaua and the Economic 
Research Service of the Department of Agriculture 
prepared the rural and farm population estimates for 



^Figures following the ± notation in this section represent ±1.6 
standard errors of the estinnated statistic or the 90-parcent confi- 
dence interval for the estimate. See appendix B for further explana- 
tion of confidence intervals. 

*The 1920 census is regarded as the beginning of the series of 
census data on farm population. Estimates back to 1880 were 
prepared by Leon E. Truesdall, a Census Bureau demographer, and 
ware published in U.S. Bureau of the Census, Technical Paper No. 3, 
Firm Population: 18$0 to 1960, Washington, O.C., 1960. The esti- 
mates wtfre based on data on number of farms, nunnber of farm 
families, size of farm ftimilies, and interrelationships of these itemr 
over time. The estimated number of form residents and the*: 
proportion of the total population for 1680 was 21,972,616 and 43.8 
percent; for 1890, 24,771,101 and 39.4 percent; for 1900, 29,675,347 
and 39^ percent; for 1910, 32,076,960 and 34.9 percent. 

O 



Table B. U.S. Population, by Farm Residence: 
1920 to 1987 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Year 


lotai 
resident 
population^ 


Farm population 


Number* 


Percent of 
total 


Currant Farm Definition 








1967 


*243,400 


4,986 


2.0 


1966 


241,096 


6,226 


24? 


1986 


238,736 


6,366 


2.2 


1964 


238,477 


6,754 


24 


1963 


234,284 


5,787 


2.5 


1962 


231,996 


5,628 


24 


1961 


229,637 


5,850 


2.6 


I960* 


221,672 


6,051 


2.7 


Previous Farm Definition 








1963 


234,284 


7,029 


3X 




231,996 


6,880 


3X) 


1961 


229,637 


7,014 


3.1 


If 80* 


221,672 


7,241 


3.3 


1970 


203,235 


9,712 


4.8 


1960 


179,323 


15,635 


8.7 


1960 


150,697 


23,043 


15.3 


1940 


131,669 


30,547 


23.2 


1930 


122,776 


30,629 


24.9 


1920 


105,711 


31,974 


30.2 



^Census Bureau estimates for July 1 for 1980 to 1987; official 
census counts for earlier years. The 1980 estimate r. consistent with 
the 1970 census; figures for 1981 and later years are consistent with 
the 1980 census. 

'Figures for 1960 and later years are from the Current Populati«in 
Survey; figures for earlier years are from Farm Population Esti- 
mates, 1910-70, U.S. Departnr)ent of Agriculture, Statistical Bulletin 
No. 523, July 1973. Annual averages for 1984 to 1987; five quarter 
averages centered on April for 1960 to 1983. Figures for 1981 and 
later years are consistent wKh the 1980 census. See appendix A for 
further explanation. 

^he totel population figure shown here differs from that shown 
in teble A beoai se the latter refers only to the civilian nonlnstitu- 
tional population, whereas this refers to the totel resident popula- 
tion. 

^The 1980 estimates are based on the population controls from 
the 1970 census and thus are not directly comparable to the 
estimates for 1981 and later years. The totel resident population 
from the 1980 census was ^26^545,605. 

1987. The eatimatea are annual averagea of monthly 
data from the Current Population Survey (CPS) for the 
calendar year 1987. 

The farm population consiata of peraona living on 
farma in rural areaa of the country; it does not include 
residents of the relatively small number of farma 
located in urban areas. In the CPS, a farm is defined as 



s 



2 



a place which sold agricultural products amounting to 
$1,000 or more during the preceding year. Rural areas 
include the open countryside and also towns and 
villages with fewer than 2,500 inhabitants, that are not 
in the suburbs of large cities. About 1 out of every 13 
rural residents, or 7.8 (±0.3) percent of the total, lived 
on farms in 1987. 

This report presents information on race and His- 
panic origin, age end sex, and labor force activities of 
the rural and rural farm population for 1987. Also 
included for farm residents are fertility characteristics 
from the June 1987 CPS supplement and data from 
the March 1987 CPS supplement on marital status, 
household and family composition, and income and 
poverty. 



SIZE MiD DISTTOBUTION OF THE FARM 
POPULATION 

Change in number. No statistically significant change 
in the number of farm residents took place from 1986 
to 1987.3 The 1987 estimate is 240,000 lower than that 
for 1986, but a difference of about 275,000 would be 
needed for the decline to be significant at the 90- 
percent confidence level/ 

Although the most recent annual change is not 
statistically significant, the farm population has been 
declining in the 1980's. When the year-to-vear changes 
are cumulated from 1981 (the first year for which 1980 
census-based estimates are available) through 1987, 
the farm population averaged a significant loss of 2.5 
percent per year. The rate of loss approximates the 
2.9 percent average annual decline of the previous 
decade. 

Geographic distribution. Half of the total farm popu- 
lation now lives in the Midwest (table 1). The South 
contains 29 percent of farm residents; the West 15 
percent; and the Northeast, just 6 percent. Reliable 
State and local area farm population data are not 
available from the survey. 

At mid-century, about one-third of all farm resi- 
dents were in the Midwest, while slightly more than 
half lived in the South. The more rapid decline of the 
Southern farm population, rather than any growth in 
the Midwesfs farm residents, led to the reversal in 
regional rankings. This contrasts with the distribu- 
tional trends of the total population: 



Percent Distribution, by Region 



Region 


Total population 


Farm population 


1960 


1987 


1960 


1987 




26.1 


20.7 


7.8 


6.1 


Midwest 


294 


24.5 


323 


60.7 


South 


31^ 


344 


614 


28.7 




13.3 


204 


84 


14.6 



The South has remained the most populous region 
since 1950, and its rapid growth has resulted in a slight 
increase in its share of the total population, while the 
Midwest's share of the total has declined since 1950. 

Although the majority of farm residents live in 
non metropolitan terntory, about one-fourth (1.3 mil- 
lion) lived within the boundaries of metropolitan areas 
in 1987 (figure 1). The nonfarm population, in compar- 
ison, was more than three-fourths metropolitan. 

Figure 1. 

Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan Distribution of 
the Population, by Farnv-Nonfarm 
Residence: 1987 

i i MatropoHtan 
■I Ncnmatropolltan 



100 



80 



60 



40 



20 



Percent 



1.308.000 



185,002.000 




Farm 
4.986.000 



53.538.000 



Nonfarm 
238.540.000 



SOCIAL CHARACTEraSTICS 



'Comparltont made In the text that test below the 90-percent 
confidence level are not conaliered statiatlcally significant. 

^The 90-percent confidence Interval for the 240,000 change 
between 1986 and 1987 Is ±273,000. Since the confidence interval 
contains zero, K is uncertain whether there Is an Increase or 
decrease. See appendix B. 
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Race and Hispanic origin. As compared with the non- 
farm population, the farm population has a higher 
proportion of Whites, a lower proportion of Blacics, 
and a lower proportion of persons of Hispanic origin 
(who may be of any race). In 1987, 97 percent of farm 
residents were White, 2.5 percent were Black, and 2.7 

9 



percent were Hispanic (table 2). The nonfarm popula- 
tion was about 84 percent White, 12 percent Black, 
and 8 percenc Hispanic. 

The farm population also has a higher proportion of 
Whites and a lower proportion of Blacks than the 
nonfarm component of the rural population (table 3). 
The rural farm and rural nonfarm populations have 
about the same proportion of persons of Hispanic 
origin. The total rural population, in comparison to the 
urban population, has more Whites, fewer Blacks, and 
fewer Hispanics. 

Detailed characteristics and trends of minority farm 
residents are not presented in this report. The data are 
taken from a sample survey and, because of the large 
standard errors involved with such small subgroups, 
differences are difficult to interpret (see appendix B). 

Age and sex. The median age of rural farm residents 
was 37.6 years in 1987, which is significantly higher 
than the median of 32.0 years for the nonfarm popu- 
lation (table 4). The age difference is not just an 
urban-rural difference; farm residents are older thcsn 
the rural population in general. In 1987, the median 
age of the urban population was 31.8 years, and the 
median age of the rural total was a little higher at 32.8 
years, but both were significantly lower than the farm 
population median (figure 2 and table 5). In the 1920 

Figure ^ 

Median Age of the Population, 
by Urban, Rural, and Rural Farm Resi- 
dence: 1920 to 1987 

Median Age 

40 I 



38 - 




201 1 « • i ^ ' i 

1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 1980 1987 



census, when data on the farm population were first 
collected, thei: median age was 20.7 years, lower th^n 
the medians for the rural total and the urban popula- 
tion. 

The ratio of males to Vemales is higher in the farm 
population than in tlie nonfarm population, as it has 
been since at least 1920. There were 109 males per 
100 females living on farms in 1987, compared with 
just 93 males per 100 females in the nonfarm popula- 
tion (table 4). In 1920, the nonfarm sex ratio (102) was 
considerably higher than it is now, while the farm ratio 
was the same (109). 

Marital status. Farm residents are more likely to be 
mamed than nonfarm residents. About 67 percent of 
farm residents 15 years and over were married and 
living with a spouse in 1987, compared with 56 per- 
cent of nonfarm residents (table 6). This difference is 
greater among women than men, as might be expected 
given the sex ratios noted earlier: 70 percent of farm 
women were married and living with their husbands 
versus 53 percent of nonfarm women, while 63 per- 
cent of farm men were married versus 58 percent of 
nonfarm men. Relatively fewer farm than nonfarm 
residents were married and living apart, widowed, or 
divorced, whereas similar proportions were single. 

Households and families. There were 1,704,000 farm 
households in 1987, represen'ting about 2 percent of 
all households (table 7). About 85 percent of these 
farm households were made up of families; the pro- 
portion of families among nonfarm households was 
72 percent (table 8). 

The average size of family is about the same for 
farm and nonfarm residents: 3.28 members per farm 
family and 3.18 members per nonfarm family. In the 
past farm families were considerably larger than non- 
farm families. For example, ^arm families in 1950 
averaged 4.13 members,, compared with 3.52 for 
nonfarm families. 

Farm families are more likely than nonfarm families 
to have both husband and wife present (94 percent 
versus 80 percent), but they are less likely to have 
children living at horne (41 percent versus 50 percent), 
despite their somew lat higher childbearing. This reflects 
the older age stru^ ture of the farm population. 

Fertility. The ferJIity of farm women of childbearing 
age continues to be higher than that of nonfarm 
women. Acco'dirg to data for June 1987, the number 
of children born to eve'^-married farm women 18 to 44 
years avera^jed 2,031 per 1,000 women (table C). The 
number of children ever bom to nonfarm women was 
1,781 per 1,000 women. 

ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 

Labor force participation. About 69 percent of farm 
residents 1 5 years and over were in the labor force in 
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Tabte C Futility Ch«rMt«ritf let, by MarilQi Status 
•nd Farm-Nonfarm RMictonca: Jum 1987 

(For women 18 to 44 yaan oU. Juiie 1987 Cunent Population 
Survey. Numbwe in tTiouMndi) 



Marital status and chlldron 
ever bom 


Total 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


All MMTttai dasass 










52,139 


818 


61,321 


WoFTiSn bv chikfrsn avar tiom* 








None 


19,083 


274 


18,790 


PMcent childless 


38^ 


33.5 


38.8 


One 


10,203 


\<90 


10,088 




13,283 


227 


13 037 




9,809 


182 


9!428 


Total children ever bom 


71,274 


1,283 


70 012 




1^7 


l!644 


:!364 


Women Ever Married 








Total women 


38^7 


812 


38,228 


Women by children ever born: 








Now* 


8,887 


81 


8,788 


Fircent childless 


18.8 


13.2 


18.7 




8,497 


127 


8,370 




12,485 


223 


12,283 




8,988 


181 


8,807 




85,757 


1,242 


64,514 




1,785 


2,031 


1,781 



1987 ftablo 9). A lower proportion (65 percent) of the 
nonfarm population wa6 in the labor force. The overall 
pattern Is the product of higher participation of farm 
men. In every age group except 20 to 24 years, the 
proportion of farm men in the labor force was signif- 
icantly higher than that of nonfarm men (figure 3 and 
table 10). Farm women, however, had about th'' same 
proportion in the labor force as nonfarm women at all 
ages except 65 years and over. 

A relatively low rate of unemployment character- 
izes the farm resident labor force. Only 2.9 percent of 
the labor force living on farms was unemployed in 
1987, compared with 6.3 percent of the nonfarm labor 
force (table 9). There ere differences in farm resident 
labor force participation rates and unemployment 
rates between the two major farming regions, the 
Midwest and South. Midwestern farm residents were 
more likely to be in the labor force and less likely to be 
unemployed than Southern farm residents (table 11). 

Higher labor force participation and lower unem- 
ployment are distinctive of the rural fai m population; 
they are not a product of overall urban-rural differ- 
ences. In fact, the ov Drall rural labor force participation 
rate was slightly lower than the urban rate in 1987, 
while the unemployment levels in rural and urban 
areas were similar. The participation rates of 64 per- 
cent for jral residents and 65 percent for urban 
residents were lower than the farm resident rate (table 
12). The unemployment rates of 6.1 and 6.3 percent 
for rural and urban residents, respectively, were higher 
than the farm resident rate. 

ERIC 



Occupation and industr/. About 3 percent of the total 
employed labor force worked solely or primarily in 
farm occupetions in March 1987 (table D). The propor- 
tion has declined steadily since 1820, the first year an 
occupation question was asked in the census. At that 
time, more than 70 pc^rcent of the Nation's workers 
had farm occupations. By 1900, the proportion had 
dropped by alniost half, to 37.5 percent. 

The annual average estimate of the number of 
persons with farm occupationr in 1987 was 3.4 million 
(table 13). About two-fifths of the gi'oup were 'Yarm 
operators and managers;" the remainder were 'Yarm 
workers and related occupations." Farm operators 
and managers are more likely to live on farms than 
farm workers. About 68 percent of farm operators and 
managers lived on farms in 1987, compared with just 
17 percent of farm woikers and workers in related 
occupations. This is partly because the category 'Yarm 
workers and related occupations" includes persons in 
related jobs not performed on farms or in rural set- 
tings. According to the i980 Cen^^us of Population, 

Table D. Persons in Farm Occupations: 1820 to 
1987 



(Numbers in thousands) 







Farm occupations 


Year 


Total 




Percent of 




worlcers^ 


Number 


total 




110,708 


3,003 


2.7 




108,159 


2,878 


2.7 


1985 (March) 


108,214 


2,949 


2.8 


1980 


104,058 


2,818 


2.7 




79.802 


2,881 


3.8 




67,990 


4,132 


8.1 


1960 


59,230 


6,858 


11.8 




51,742 


8,995 


174 




48,686 


10,321 


21.2 




42,206 


11,390 


27.0 




37,291 


11,533 


30.9 




29,030 


10,888 


37.6 


1890 


23,318 


9,938 


42.8 




17,392 


8,685 


49.4 


1870 


12,925 


6,850 


63) 




10,533 


6,208 


68.9 




7,697 


4,902 


63.7 


1840 


5,420 


3,720 


68.8 




3,932 


2,772 


70.6 




2,881 


2,089 


71.8 



^Total workers for 1985 to 1987 ere employed workers 15 years 
and over; total workers for 1970 and 1980 are memben of the 
experienced civilian labor force 16 years and over; total workers for 
1900 to 1 980 are members of the experienced civilian labor force 14 
yeers and over; and total workers for 1820 to 1890 are gainful 
worl(ars 10 years and over. 

Source: Figures for 1986 to 1987 are estimates for March from 
the Current Population Survey; figures for 1970 and 1980 are 
decennial census data from DetaiM Occupation of the Experienced 
CMIian L ebor Force by Sex for the United States end Reyiona: 1980 
and 1970, 1980 Census of Populatbn Supplementary Repoa PC80- 
S1-15, March 1984. Estimurtes for 1820 to 1980 are from U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, Historhai Statistics of the United States, Coioniei 
Times to 1970, Bicentenniai Edition, Part ^September 1976, tables 
0 75^ and 0 182-232. 
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Figures. 

Labor Foret Partleipttlon of Persons 15 Years and Over, 
by Age, Sex, and Farm-Nonfarm Residence: 1987 
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tvifO*thirds of the category 'Yarm workers and related 
occupational wer€ f imn workers in 1080; the remain* 
ing one-third had related occupations such as ground- 
akeepera and gardeners, and graders, sorters, and 
inspectors of agricultural products. Workeni in this 
category were as likely to have urban as rural resi- 
dences in 1987, whereas 9 out of every 10 farm 
operators and managers had rural reekJences (table 
14). 

Employed farm residents overall were little more 
likely to work in nonfarm than in farm occupations as 
their primary job (table 13). Emptoyed farm men, 
however, most often had farm joba (61 percent), 
generally as farm operators and managers. Only one- 
fourth of farm women worked in farm occupations, 
with equal proportions in each category. 

Employment of farm residents in nonfarm occupa- 
tions differed in the two major farming regions. The 
pattern was more pronounced in the South than in the 
Mkiwest. In 1987, 62 percent of employed farm resi- 
dents in the South worked in nonfarm jobs. The 
proportion was SO percent in the Midwest (table 15). 

Statistics on industry of employment for the farm 
population are very similar to the occupational data, 
aince most persons working in farm occupations are 
classified in the agriculture industry. The proportions 
of employed farm residents working in agriculture and 
in nonagricuKural industries in 1987 were about the 
same— 48 and 52 percent, respectively (table 16). 
Employed farm men most of%. worked in agriculture 
(61 percent); their leading rr agricultural industry 
was manufacturing. Farm women were most often in 
nonagricuhural jobs, primarily in services. More than 
two-thirds of agricultural workers lived in rural areas in 
1987 (table 17). 

Class of worker. Farm men and women show differ- 
ent class of woricer breakdowns than their nonfarm 
counterparts. In 1987, farm residents of both sexes 
were much more like.**/ to be self-employed or unpaid 
family workers than nonfarm residents and less likely 
to work for wages and salaries (table 18). These 
differences are displayed primarily among woricers in 
the agriculture industry (figure 4). For nonagricultural 
workerv, the distributions * sex are more similar for 
farm and nonfarm residents. 

The predominance of self-enployment in agricul- 
ture is more pronounced among fann mentiuin women. 
Ir *^7, ^'>out 70 percent of farm men woridng in 
a^icultu ; were self-employed, compared with 49 
percent of farm women. A much lower proportion of 
rr^n than women were unpaid family workers, and 
similar proportions of t>oth sexes wero in wage and 
aalaryjobe. 

Eariier agricultural employment pattema for farm 
women differ signi^ca^Jy from those in 1987. Since 
O ), when the n* w of farm women employed in 



agriculture totaled 431,0(X), the pi: portion reported 
as unpaid family workers dropped from 76 to 27 
percent; wage and salary workers increased from 1 1 
to 24 percent and self-employed '«vorkers increasiKi 
from 14 to 49 percent. 

Self-empk)vment is less common among rural non- 
farm than rural farm workers (table 19). Even among 
agricultural workers, onf/ one-third of those living in 
rural nonfarm areas wjre self-employed, compared 
with two-thirds of those living off farms. 

Income and poverty. Money income for the year 1986 
was lower for nouseholde and families living on farms 
than for those in nonfarm areas. The median income 
waa $21,655 for farm households and $24,979 for 
nonfarm houaeholda, according to the March 1987 
CPS supplement (table 20). The median income of 
farm families was $23,326 in 1986, just 79 percent of 
the nonfarm family median of $29,632. The relative 
concentration of farm families in the lower income 
levels is shown in figure 5. 

There was no statistically significant change in the 
median income of farm families from 1985 to 1986, 
after adjusting for inflation. The median family income 
of nonfarm families, in contrast, increased by 4.3 
percent.^ 

The income reported by farm households and fam- 
ilies includes income from both farm and nonfarm 
sources. The Economic Research Service has esti- 
mated the sources of cash income received by house- 
holds of farm operators.* They estimate that in 1986, 
about 4o percent of cash income of farm operator 
households came from off-farm sources. Farm oper- 
ator hdi^sehoids with annual farm sales of less than 
$40,000, which represent 73 percent of all farms, 
received 81 percent of the total off-farm income. 

The March 1987 CPS showed thut in 1986, 16 
percent of all farm families had incomes below the 
poverty level, compared with 11 percent for nonfarm 
families (table E). The poverty rate for all farm resi- 
dents, including unrelated indivkiuals, was 20 percent, 
also considerably higher than the rate of 13 percent 
for nonfarm residents. 

Data on consumer income collected in the CPS are 
limited to m^ney income received before payments of 
Federal, State, local, or Social Security (FICA) taxes 
and before any other types of deductioris such as 
union dues or Medicare premiums. Money income is 
the "um of amounts received from earnings; Social 



*U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Seriea 
P-60, No. 167, MoMv Income ^nd Poverty SMus of F§m^ and 
Futons kith^UnMSt^ fa: 1 996 (Ad>mnfD§t9 from tfm March 
1997 Cunont FopuMon Survoy), U.S. Govennment Printing Office, 
Washington, 0.0, 19SV. 

Departnient of Agriculture, Economic Resean:h Service, 
Ecoi.omk Mhatora of tfm Farm Soetor: National Financial Sunh 
mary, 1999, £QFS e-2, December 1S87. 



Figure 4. 

CItM of Worktr of Employed Persons 15 Years snd Over, 
by Sex, mdiMtry, and Fsrm-Nonfsrm Residence: 1987 
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Figures. 

Inco Tit Dtetributlon of Families, by 
FarnvNonfarm Residence: 1988 

Percent of temliies 

20 I 




Ttxxjsands of dollars 



Table E. Poverty Status of Persons and Families, by 
Farm-Nonfarm Residence: 1986 

(March 1987 Current Population Survey. Numbers in thousands. 
Persons and families as of Mauh 1987) 



Parsons and families 


Total 


Fanm 


Nonfarm 




238,564 


5,079 


233,475 




32^70 


996 


31,374 




13.6 


19.6 


13.4 




64,491 


1,448 


63,043 




7,023 


233 


6,790 




10.9 


16.1 


10.8 



Security and public assistance payments; dividends, 
interest, and rent; unemployment and worker's com- 
pensations; government and private employees pen- 
sions; and other periodic income. (Certain money 
receipts such as capital gains are not included.) There- 
fore, money income does not reflect the fact that 
some portion of all families receive part of their 
income in the form of noncash benefits such as food 
stamps, health benefits, and subsidized housing; that 
some farm families receive noncash benefits in the 
form of rent-free housing and goods produced and 



ERIC 



consumed on the farm; or that some nonfarm resi- 
dents receive noncash benef'ts such as the use of 
business transportation and facilities, full or partial 
payments by business for retirement programs, and 
medical and educational expenses, i hese elements 
should be considered when comparing income levels. 



RELATED MATERIALS 

Comparable figures for 1986 appear in Current 
Population ReportS; Series P-27, No. 60, Farm Popu- 
lation of the United States: 1986. A list of publications 
for earlier years follows appendix B of this report. 

Although not fully comparable with the Current 
Population Survey, data on the farm population col- 
lected in the 1980 census are available for all States on 
computer files (referred to as summary tape files, or 
STF's) as well as in published reports. Farm popula- 
tion data appear in STF 3 and STF 4 and in four report 
series and one Subject Report. The two report series 
based on STF 3 containing farm population data are 
Series ?HC%Q-S2, Advanced Estimates of Social, Eco- 
nomic, and Housing Characteristics, and Series PHC80- 
4, Congressional Districts of the 98th Congress. The 
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two report series presenting form population data 
based on STF 4 are Series PC80-1-C, General Sociel 
end Economic Cherecterisths, and Series HC80-1-B, 
Detailed Housing Owrecterisiics. The Subject Report, 



PC80-2-9C, Characteristics of tiie Rural and Farm- 
Related f^pulation, presents characteristics of the 
population living on farms, the population receiving 
farm self-employment income, and the population 
employed in agriculture. 



Table 1 Regional Dlslrlbiition of Farm Rssidsnts: 1920 to 1987 
(Numbers In thouundi) 



Ysar 



Cunsiit Farm IMIdI^Wi 



1QS7. 
19SS. 
19S6. 



PisviolM Farm MIrMon 

19S0^ 

1970 

1QS0 

1960 

1940 

1930 

1920 



PERCENT DISTRJBUnON 
Currant Farm IMinlt on 



1987. 
1980. 
1985. 
1980^ 



Previous Ferm Definition 

1980^ 

1970 

1980 

1960 

1940 

1930 

1920 



Total 


Northeast 


Midwest 


South 


4»986 


309 


9 R90 




6,226 


325 


2,637 


1,529 


5^ 


313 


2,602 


1,718 


6^1 


443 


2,730 


%162 


7,241 


4fi7 




9 ItOO 


9,712 








15,635 


1 110 




/,ieu 


23,048 


1 701 




11 ecMi 


30,547 


2,411 


9,349 


16,400 


30,529 


2,287 


9,683 


16,364 


31,974 


2,537 


10,158 


17,063 


100.0 


6.1 


507 


28.7 


100.0 


6.2 


50.5 


20.3 


100.0 


5.8 


48.6 


32.1 


100.0 


7.3 


46j0 


35.7 


100.0 


6.7 


44.9 


36.3 


100*0 


7.2 


44.3 


38.7 


100.0 


7.2 


37.3 


45^ 


IOOjO 


7.8 


32J 


51.6 


100.0 


7.9 


30.6 


53.7 


100.0 


7£ 


314 


53.6 


100.0 


7.9 


31.8 


53.4 



WsM 



726 
736 
723 
716 



873 
964 

1,620 
1,929 
2,387 
2,296 
2,216 



14S 
14.1 
13S 
11.8 



12.1 
M 
9.7 
BA 
7M 
7S 
6.9 



^The 1980 estimates are based on the population controb from the 1970 census bfiJ thus are not directly connparable to the estimates for 
later yean. 

Source: Figures for 1960 and later years are from the Current Population Survey; figures for earlier years are from Fami Population 
Estlmstos, 1910-70, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Statistical Bulletin No. 523, July 1973. Annual averages for 1985 to 1987; five-quarter 
averages centered on April from 1960 to 1980. 
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Tabto 2. II«m and Hhpiinie Origin of tho Population, by F«rm-Nonff«rm RMid«nM: 1987 



(Current PopuMon Survty annuel avmgM, Numbtrt in thoutandt) 



Raoa and Hispanic origin 


Total 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


Parcant dlitrlMition 


Total 


Farm 


Nontemr< 






4,988 


233,564 


lOOX) 


lOOjd 




lOOi) 




201^ 


4334 


197,114 


84.7 


97X> 




844 




28^ 


123 


28,821 


12.1 


2M 




12^ 




7,647 


29 


7,619 


3.2 


OA 




3^ 


Hiipanic orKlin' 


18,942 


135 


18,806 


7J 


2.7 




8.1 



^Tha total population figure diffari from that ahown in tabia B becauta tha latter rafora to tha total raaidant population, wharaaa this refara 
onlyto tha dvilL^n noninatlnitional population. 
"PMBona of HitfMinic origin may ba of any raoa. 



Tobl8 3. R«C8 and Hiapanic Origin off tlia Population, by Urban-Rural Raaldanca: 1987 



(Current Population Survey annual averages. Numbere in thousanda) 



Race and Hispanic origin 


Total 


Urban 


Rural 


Rural nonlisrm 


Rural term 




238,540 


174,661 


03,889 


58,903 


4,986 


WhUs 


201,948 


143,277 


58,671 


63,837 


4,834 


Blade , 


28,945 


24,802 


4,143 


4,019 


123 




7,647 


6,572 


1,075 


1,047 


29 




18,942 


17,474 


1,468 


1,332 


135 


Percent Distribution 














100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100X) 


10DD 


White 


84.7 


82.0 


91.8 


914 


97i) 


Black 


12.1 


14.2 


6.5 




2.5 




3.2 


3.8 


1.7 


^M 


0.6 


Hispanic origin^ 


7.9 


10.0 


2.3 


2.3 


2.7 



^Pereons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 
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Twbh 4. Ag« and Sm of th% Population, by Fami-Nonfarm RatldanM: 1987 



(Currtnt Population Survey annual averages. Numbere in thouaanda) 



Age 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


Botti aexes 


Male 


Female 


Both ftAXMI 


Mute 




Allagea 


4,9e6 


2^98 


2^7 


233,564 


112,833 


120,721 




974 


511 


463 


51,286 


26,250 


25,037 




427 


216 


211 


17,706 


8,901 


8,804 


90 tA OA VAArs 


315 


174 


141 


18,666 


9,019 


9,636 




296 


163 


132 


21,120 


10,344 


10,776 




326 


170 


156 


20!666 


10,101 


1ol466 




300 


169 


131 


18,193 


8,884 


9,310 


40 to 44 yeari 


326 


158 


168 


14,935 


7,262 


7,673 




341 


167 


176 


11,943 


5,792 


6,161 


60to64yeari 


303 


164 


139 


10,596 


5,090 


5,506 




336 


160 


176 


10,700 


5,089 


5,611 




339 


176 


163 


10,460 


4fi42 


5318 




270 


147 


123 


9,466 


4,263 


5,203 




198 


109 


89 


7,367 


3,135 


4,232 




234 


114 


120 


10,573 


3,862 


6,711 




37.6 


36.9 


38.5 


32.0 


303 


323 


DlMM*Allf Rlflf*ltMI#lAil 
1 VIWIK MIVMlimUUfl 
















100.0 


100.0 


1C0.0 


100.0 


1003 


100.0 






IV./ 


10 A 


99 A 








8.6 


83 


83 


7.6 


73 


73 


20 to 24 years 


63 


6.7 


5.9 


8.0 


83 


83 




5.9 


63 


5.5 


9.0 


9.2 


83 




6^ 


6.5 


6.5 


83 


93 


8.7 




6.0 


6.6 


1.5 


73 


73 


7.7 




6.5 


6.1 


7.0 


6.4 


6.4 


64 




6^ 


6.4 


73 


6.1 


5.1 


6.1 




6.1 


63 


53 


43 


43 


43 




6.7 


6.2 


7A 


43 


43 


43 




6.8 


6.8 


63 


43 


43 


4.7 




5^ 


5.7 


5.2 


4.1 


33 


43 




4.0 


4.2 


3.7 


3.2 


23 


33 


76 years and over 


4.7 


4.4 


5.0 


43 


3.4 


63 
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Tibto 8. Ag* and Smc of th* Population, by Urt>an*Riiral Raaldanea: 1087 
(Currant Popuhrtkm Survoy anniMl ■varagM. Numbm in thoumndt) 



RMidenM and aga 



Ith MX0t 


Male 


Female 


Percent dlatributh 


Both aexea 


Male 


238^ 


116,431 


123,108 


100.0 


100X) 


62,261 


26,761 


26,489 


21^ 


23.2 


18,132 


9,117 


9,016 


7.6 


7.9 


Ifi OTA 




O 111 

9,777 


8.0 


8j0 


21,416 


10,607 


10,908 


9.0 


9.1 


20,882 


10,271 


10,611 


8^ 


8^ 


18,494 


9,063 


9,441 


7^ 


7.8 


16,261 


7,420 


7,841 


6.4 


64 


12,284 


6,969 


6,326 


6.1 


6.2 


10,899 


6,264 


6,646 


4.6 


4.6 


11,036 


6,248 


6,787 


4.6 


4J6 


10,799 


Sfi^B 


6,781 


4.5 


4J 


9,736 


4,410 


6,326 


4.1 


3.8 


7,666 


34!44 


4,321 


3.2 


2.8 


10,807 


3,976 


6,831 


4.6 


ZA 








(X) 


(X) 


174,661 


83,669 


90,992 


100.0 


100.0 


37,579 


19,222 


18,367 


21.5 


23.0 


13/)16 


6,489 


6,627 


7.5 


7.8 




/,UOD 


7,711 


8.5 


8.5 


16,479 


8,093 


8,387 


9.4 


9.7 


16,608 


7,690 


/,919 


8.9 


9.1 


13,649 


6,684 


6,965 


7.8 


7.9 


10,896 


6,230 


6,666 


6.2 


6.3 


8,627 


4,149 


4,478 


4.9 


6.0 


7,826 


3,694 


4,132 


4.5 


4.4 


7,961 


3,727 


4,224 


4.6 


4.5 


7,842 


3,679 


4,263 


4.5 


43 


7,068 


3,124 


3,944 


4.0 


3.7 


6,616 


2,293 


3,221 


3.2 


2.7 


7,998 


2,800 


6,198 


4.6 


3J 


^1 ft 


90.0 


oo a 


(X) 


(X) 


63,889 


31,772 


32,116 


100.0 


100.0 


14,681 


7,639 


7,143 


23.0 


23.7 


6,116 


2,627 


2,488 


8.0 


8J 






Z,UDO 


6.6 


6.6 


4,936 


2,414 


2,621 


7.7 


7.6 


6,373 


2,681 


2,692 


8.4 


8.4 


4,944 


2,469 


2,476 


7.7 


7.8 


4,366 


2,190 


2,175 


6.8 


6.9 


3,667 


1,810 


1,847 


5.7 


6.7 


3,073 


1,660 


1,613 


4.8 


4.9 


3,086 


1,621 


1,663 


4.8 


4.8 


2,967 


1,439 


1,618 


4.6 


4.5 


2,668 


1,287 


1,381 


4.2 


4.1 


2,061 


961 


1,100 


3.2 


3.0 


2,809 


1,176 


1,633 


4.4 


3.7 


32^ 


32.2 


33A 


(X) 


(X) 


68,903 


29,174 


29,729 


100.0 


100.0 


13,707 


7,027 


6,680 


23.3 


24.1 


4,688 


2,411 


2,277 


8.0 


8J 


3,869 


1,934 


1,924 


6.6 


6.6 


4,641 


2,261 


2,389 


7.9 


7.7 


6,048 


2,611 


2,637 


8.6 


8.6 


4,644 


2,300 


2,344 


7.9 


7.9 


4,039 


2,032 


2,007 


6.9 


7.0 



Total 
All 

Under 16yiara. 

l6to19yeafB 

20 to 24 years 

26to29yoef« 

lOlo^veeri 

86tot8yoarB 

40 to 44 yearn 

46to48yoaf«..... 

6Dto84yeer« 

6bto69yearB 

60to64yeem 

66to68yeere 

70 to 74 years 

78 years and over . 

Median ege (years) 



AM ages 

Under 16 years.... 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 29 yeera 

30 to 34 years 

36 to 39 yeera 

40 to 44 yeera 

46 to 49 yeara 

60 to 64 yeera 

66 to 69 yeers 

80 to 64 yeara 

66 to 69 yeara 

70 to 74 years 

78 yean and over . 

Median age (years) 

Rural 



AN ages 

Under 16 yeers.... 

16 tc 19 years 

20 to 24 yeera 

26 to 29 yeers 

90 to 34 yeera 

36 to 39 yeera 

40 to 44 yeera 

46 to 49 yeara 

60 to 64 yeera 

66 to 69 yeera 

60 to 64 yeara 

66 to 69 yeera 

70 to 74 yeera 

76 yeara and over . 

Medlen ege (years) 

Rural Nonfarm 

AX ages 

Under 16 yeera.... 

16 to 19 yeara 

20 to 24 yeara 

26 to 29 yeara 

30 to 34 yeers 

86 to 89 yeers 

40 to 44 yean 
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Tabto B. Ao« and 8m of tha Poputation, by Urban-Rural RMid^nca: 1987 



(Qirrtfit PopuMon Survoy annual averaoea. Numbm in thouaanda) 



Raaklanoa and aga 


Both 


Mala 


Famala 


Percent diatribution 


Bothaexot 


Mala 


Fennala 


Rural Nonlami— Continued 
















3^16 


1,643 


1,672 


6.6 


63 


63 


GO to 54 vaara 


2,770 


1,396 


1,374 


4.7 


43 


43 


B8 to 60 vaan 


2,749 


1,362 


137 


4.7 


4.7 


4.7 


00 to 64 vaara 


2,618 


1,263 


1,366 


4A 


43 


43 


66 to 60 vaara 


2,398 


1,140 


1,269 


4.1 


33 


43 


70 to 74 vaara 


1»862 


842 


1,010 


3.1 


23 


34 


7fi vaara and ovar 


2^674 


1,062 


1,613 


4A 


33 


6.1 




d23 


31^ 


33.1 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


Rural Farm 
All agaa 


4,986 


2,698 


2,387 


100:0 


1003 


1003 


Undar 16 vaara 


974 


611 


463 


19.6 


19.7 


194 


IB to iO vaara . 


427 


216 


211 


8.6 


83 


83 


20 to 24 vaara 


316 


174 


141 


63 


6.7 


63 




296 


163 


132 


6.9 


63 


63 




326 


170 


166 




63 


63 




300 


169 


131 


6jO 


63 


63 




326 


168 


168 


6S 


6.1 


73 




341 


167 


176 


63 


64 


73 




303 


164 


139 


6.1 


63 


63 


66 to 69 yaara 


336 


160 


176 


6.7 


63 


74 




339 


176 


163 


63 


63 


63 




270 


147 


123 


64 


6.7 


63 




198 


109 


89 


4jD 


43 


3.7 




234 


114 


120 


4.7 


4.4 


63 




37.6 


36.9 


38.6 


(X) 




(X) 



X Not applicable. 
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Tabto 6. Marital Status, by Farm-Nonfarm Rasidanca: March 1987 

(F6r piaoni IS ysars old and over. March 1987 Current Population Survay. Numbers In thousands) 



Sex and marital status 



Total 



Farm 



Nonferm 



Percent distribution 



Total 



Farm 



Both aaxes, 16 years and over 

Singln 

Married, spouse present 

Married, spouse absent 

Separated 

Other 

Widovved 

Divorced 

Males, 16 years and over 

Single 

Married, wife present 

Marrisdt wHis sbeent 

Sepsrated 

Otht ' 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Females, 15 years and over. . . . 

Single 

Marriedr husband present 

Married, husband sbsent 

Separated 

Other 

Widowed 

Divorced. ;.«.« 



166,688 
49,186 
104^1 
6,063 
4,391 
1,662 
13,243 
13,636 

89/^ 
26,786 
62r286 
2,590 
1,731 
869 
2,120 
6,586 

97,320 
22,399 
62,286 
3,463 
2,660 
803 
11,123 
8,049 



4,106 
1,021 
2,734 
48 
30 
18 
199 
104 

2,166 
642 

1^7 
34 
21 
13 
38 
75 

1,949 
379 
1,367 
14 
9 
6 
161 
29 



182,683 
48,164 
101^ 
6,006 
4^1 
1,644 
13,044 
13^2 

874213 
26,144 
60^19 
2,556 
1,710 
646 
2,082 
5,611 

96^70 
22,020 
50,919 
3^ 
2^1 
798 
10,963 
8,020 



100.0 
26.3 
66.0 
3.2 
24 
OJ 
7.1 
7.3 

100.0 
30.0 
58.5 
2.9 
1.9 
1.0 
2.4 
6.3 

100.0 
23.0 
53.7 
3.6 
2.7 
0.8 
11.4 
8.3 



IOOjO 
24.9 
66.6 
1.2 
0.7 
OA 
4.8 
2S 

IOOjO 
29.8 
634 
1j6 
1jO 
0j6 
1.8 
3JS 

IOOjO 
194 
70.1 
0.7 

OJS 
03 
B3 

1J5 



Tabia 7. Numbar of Housaholds, by Farm 
Rasidanca: 1940 to 1987 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Year 


Total 
house- 
holds 


Farm households 


Number 


Percent of 
total 


1987 


89,479 


1,704 


1.r 




88468 


1,805 


2.0 


1980 


80,776 


1,919 


24 


1970 


62,874 


2,724 


4.3 


1960 


62,689 


5,173 


9.8 


1950 


42,857 


5,768 


13£ 


1940 


36,087 


7,07/ 


20.2 



Source: Figures for 1960 end later years are from the March 
Current Population Survey; figures for eariier years are from the 
1940 and 1960 Censuses of Population. 
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Tabto a CiMiraeltrittict of FamiliM, by Farm-Nonfamn Ruidanea: March 1987 



(March 1087 Currant Populitbn Survey. Numbaiv in thouMndt) 



Charactsriftic 


Total 


Rirm 


Nonferm 


Percent diatrbution 


Total 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


Typa 






















100.0 


100.0 


100^ 








BO 189 


79.9 


93.6 


79.6 




2,610 


30 


2,480 


3.9 


2.1 


3.0 




10^ 


64 


10,381 






lOJD 


aba 
















'64^1 


1,448 


63,043 


100.0 


lOOX^ 


100^ 




26^23 


611 


26,712 


40.8 


42.2 


40.8 




16^ 


294 


15,101 


23.9 


20.3 


24i) 




13^20 


273 


13,347 


21.1 


18.9 


21.2 




6,900 


168 


5,732 


9.1 


11.6 


9.1 




2^078 


52 


2,036 


3.2 


3.6 


3.2 




1,176 


48 


1,127 


1^ 


3.3 


1^ 










(X) 


(X) 


(X) 




3.19 


3.28 


3.18 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


WVn WflHNIfWI 
















64,491 


1,448 


63,043 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Whh own chndran 


3%693 


861 


31,742 


50.6 


58.8 


60.3 




31,898 


596 


31,301 


49.5 


41.2 


49.7 




1^1 


2jOO 


1.81 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 




14,674 


252 


14,422 


22.8 


17.4 


22.9 


Average per family 


1.33 


U2 


1.33 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 




8,742 


136 


8,606 


13.6 


9.4 


13.7 




1.10 


1.14 


1.10 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 




67,808 


1,192 


66,616 


(X) 


(X) 






78j6 


97.3 


78.2 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 



X Not appilcabie. 



Tabia 9. Employmant Statue of Pareone 15 Yaare and Over, by Sax and Farm -Nonfarm Residence: 1987 



(Current Population Survey annual averagea. Nunnbere in thousands) 



Sex and empbyment status 


Total 


Farm 


Nonferm 




186,279 


4,012 


18^267 




120,575 


2,763 


117,812 




64.7 


68 J9 


64J6 




113,026 


2,684 


110,342 




7,649 


79 


7,470 




63 


2J9 


63 




66,704 


1,249 


64,466 


Male 


88,670 


2,087 


86,683 


In labor force 


66,579 


1,720 


64,869 




75.1 


82^ 


74.9 




62,409 


1.679 


60,730 




4,170 


41 


4,129 




6.3 


2*4 


6.4 




22,091 


367 


21,724 




97,609 


1,926 


96.686 




53,996 


1,043 


52,963 




66.3 


64.2 


663 




60,617 


1,006 


49,612 




3,379 


37 


3341 




63 


35 


63 




43,613 


882 


42,731 



ERIC 
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Tabto 10. Employment Status of Form and Nonform Rttidonts 15 Ymts and Ovor, by Ago and Sox: 1987 
(Qjrmm PopuMon Survoy annual r aragea. Numbart in thouaanda) 



Sax and amployniant itatua 



Bothi 

In labor force 

Psfcanc of total 

Employad 

Unoniployad 

Pairant of labor force . 
Mot In labor force 



Male 

In labor force 

Percent of total 

Employed 

Uneniployed 

Pefcent of labor force . 
Not In labor force 



In labor fbrpe 

Percent of total 

Employed 

Unenriployed 

Percent of labor force . 
Not in labor force 



Nonfarm 

Both sexes 

In labor force 

Percont of total 

Employed 

Unempbyed 

Percent of labor force . 
Not in labor force 



Male 

In labor force 

Percent of total 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Percent of labor force . 
Not in Ubor force 



Femele 

In labor force 

Percent of total 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Percent of labor force . 
Not in labor force 



9yeerB 


20-24 years 


26-34 years 


36-44 years 


46-64 yeara 




66 years 
and over 


427 


316 


620 


627 


646 


676 


702 


234 


260 


633 


640 


633 


448 


91d 


64^ 


B23 


86.0 


86.1 


82.6 


664 


30.6 


215 


246 


619 


627 


522 


440 


214 


18 


14 


14 


13 


11 


7 


1 


7.7 




9 a 


9 A 


2.1 


1.6 


0.6 






o/ 


d7 


112 


227 


488 


216 


174 


333 


327 


331 


336 


371 


134 


158 


324 


319 


319 


294 


172 


62.0 


90^ 


97.3 


97.6 


96.4 


87.6 


464 


126 


148 


317 


312 


314 


289 


172 


8 


9 


7 


7 


4 


4 


1 


6.0 


5.7 


2.2 


22 


1.3 


14 


0.6 


82 


16 


9 


8 


12 


42 


198 


211 
A 1 1 


1^1- 


287 


299 


3i4 


339 


332 


100 


103 


9AQ 
«U¥ 


991 


214 


154 


42 


474 




79 P 




68.2 


464 


12.7 


90 


Oft 


202 


215 


208 


151 


22 


10 


9 


/ 


D 


6 


3 




10.0 


4J 


3J 


2.7 


2^ 


1.9 




112 


39 


78 


78 


100 


185 


290 


17.705 


18,655 


41,676 


33,128 


22,538 


21,159 


27,406 


8,464 


14,717 


34,700 


27,920 


17,677 


11,429 


2,905 


47^ 


78.9 


83.3 


84J 


784 


54.0 


10.6 


7,011 


13,277 


32,685 


26,652 


16,965 


11,024 


2,827 


1,453 


1,439 


2,115 


1,268 


713 


405 


78 


17.2 


QJI 


0.1 


A e 
4.D 


4j0 


3.6 


2.7 


9,241 




a 077 


ft 9AO 


4,861 


9,730 


24,501 


8,901 


9,019 


20,446 


16,145 


10,882 


9,930 


11,260 


4,356 


7,679 


19,330 


15,266 


9,856 


6,646 


1,726 


48.9 


85.1 


94.6 


94.6 


90.6 


66J 


15.3 


3,563 


6,909 


18,167 


14,585 


9,435 


6,392 


1,678 


709 


//O 


4 4 AO 

1,103 


681 


421 


253 


4€ 


18.2 


10.0 


6.0 


4.6 


4J 


33 


2/1 


4,545 


1,341 


1,115 


879 


1,025 


3,285 


9,534 


8,804 


9,636 


21,231 


16,982 


11,656 


11,229 


16,146 


4,108 


7,038 


15,370 


12,654 


7,821 


4,784 


1,179 


46.7 


73^ 


72A 


74.6 


67.1 


42.6 


7J 


3,447 


6,368 


14,418 


12,067 


7,530 


4,632 


1,149 


660 


670 


952 


587 


291 


152 


30 


16.1 


9.6 


6.2 


4.6 


3.7 


3.2 


2.5 


4,696 


2,598 


5,861 


4,329 


3,836 1 


6,445 


14,067 



- Represents zero or rounds to zero. 
B Base is less than 75,000. 
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T«bto 11. Employment Status of Form R«sid«ntt 15 
YMrs and Ovar, by Sax and Ragion: 1987 



(Currant Population Survey armual averages. Numben in thou- 
aandi) 



Sex arxJ empk'^mnt status 


North- 
eest 


ly/lid- 
west 


South 


West 




239 


%013 


1,190 


569 


In labor force 


181 




779 


391 


Percent of total.... 


7B.7 


70.1 


65.5 


68.7 




I/O 




/4o 


9TT 

37/ 






91 


91 


lii 
14 


Psrcent of labor force. 


1 ./ 






9 A 




DO 


AAA 


A19 


1 /o 


Male 


121 


1,056 


611 


298 




106 


875 


490 


260 


I'erceni or loiai .... 


D/.0 


09 Q 


OA 9 
OU.2 


83.9 




104 


859 


<73 


243 


Unemployed 


1 


16 


17 


7 


Parcent of lal!x>r force. 


0.9 


13 


3.5 


23 


Not In labor force 


16 


182 


122 


48 


Ftniaie 


118 


956 


579 


271 




76 


538 


289 


140 


Percent of total.... 


63.6 


66.3 


k9.9 


51.7 


Employed 


74 


523 


275 


134 




1 


15 


14 


7 


Parcent of labor force. 


'•.3 


2JB 


4.8 


5.0 


Not In labor force 


43 


419 


290 


131 



Tabia 12. Employment Status of Parsons 15 Years and Over, by Sax and Urban-Rural Rasldanca: 1987 



(Current Population Survey annual averages. Numbers In thousands) 



■ 

Sex and employment status 


Total 


Urban 


Rural 


Rural 
nonfarm 


Rural farm 


Both sexes 


186,279 


137,072 


49,207 


45,196 


4,012 




120,575 


89^ 


31,271 


28,608 


2,763 


Percent of total 


64.7 


66.2 


63.5 


63.1 


68.9 


Employed 


113,026 


83,669 


29,357 


26,673 


2,684 




7,549 


5,634 


1,914 


1,836 


79 




6.3 


6.3 


6.1 


6.4 


2.9 


Not In labor force 


65,704 


47,768 


17,936 


16,687 


1,249 


Male 


88,670 


64.436 


24,234 


22,147 


2,087 


In labor force 


66^79 


48,618 


17,961 


16,241 


1,720 


Percent of total 


75.1 


75.5 


74.1 


73.3 


82.4 


Employed 


62,409 


46,536 


16,873 


15,194 


1,679 




4,170 


3,082 


1,088 


1,047 


41 


Percent of labor force 


6.3 


6.3 


6.1 


6.4 


2.4 




22,091 


15,818 


6,273 


5,906 


367 




97,609 


72,635 


24,974 


23,049 


1,925 


In labor force 


53,996 


40,686 


13,310 


12,268 


1,043 




56.3 


66.0 


53.3 


63.2 


54.2 


Employed 


50,617 


38,133 


12,484 


11,479 


1,005 


Unemployed 


3,379 


2,553 


826 


789 


37 


Percent of labor force 


6.3 


6.3 


6.2 


6.4 


3.5 




43,613 


31,950 


11,663 


10,781 


882 



24 
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Tabto 13. Occupation of Employed Portons IS Yoara and Ovar, by Sax and Parm-Nonfarm Ratidanca: 1987 

(Oirrant Poputatbn Survey annual averages. Numbers in thousands) 



Sax and occupation 



T 1 

Total 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


Percent distribution 


Total 


Farm 


Norrfiarm 


113,026 


2,684 


110,342 


100.0 


100.0 


lOOi) 








3X> 


47.0 


2^ 






4lo 


1.2 


33j6 


04 


2,100 






1.9 


^3A 


1j6 


100 AM 




iUe,ioo 


97.0 


63.0 


Mi) 




1,079 


60,730 


100.0 


IOOjO 


100.0 


2,868 


1,021 


''846 


4j6 


60.8 


3^ 


1,123 


774 


349 


1.8 


46.1 


0^ 


1,745 


247 


1,497 


2.8 


l4.7 


23 


69,641 


668 


58,884 


95.4 


39.2 


97i) 


50,617 


1,006 


49,612 


100 JO 


IOOjO 


lOOi) 


651 


239 


312 


1.1 


23.8 


0^ 


196 


128 


69 


0.4 


12.7 


0.1 


355 


111 


243 


0.7 


11.0 


0.6 


50,066 


766 


49,300 


98.9 


76.2 


09j4 



Both aaxaa 

Farm oocupatloni 

Hrm oparaton and managars 

Farm worton and ralatad occupations 
Noflterm occupations 

Mala 

Farm occupationt 

Fann oparaton and managars 

Hm wortofi and ralatad occupations 
Nonterm occupatbna 

Famala 

Farm occupationt 

Hm oparators and managars , 

Fsrm wortcars and ralatad occupations, 

Nonferm occupatlona , 
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Tabto 14. Occupation of Employed Ptraoiw 1$ Ytan and Ovtr. by Stx and Urban-Rural Rasidanea: 1987 
(Currant PopuMon Survey annual avaraget. Numbers in thouaandt) 



Ssx snd occuDHion 


Total 


Urban 


Rural 


Rural 
nonfarm 


Rural 
farm 


Percent distrlnition 


Total 


Urban 


Rural 


Rural 
nonfarm 


Rural 
farm 










OA ATS 


^,00^ 


100.0 


lOOi) 


1003 


1003 


100.0 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 


3,697 


1,221 


2,376 


1,107 


1,269 


3^ 


1.6 


8.1 




4 




1,320 


122 


1,197 


296 


902 


^2 


0.1 


4.1 


1.1 


333 


Farm worfcani and ralatad occu- 
























2,100 


1,047 


1,063 


694 


369 


1.9 


13 


33 


23 


134 


Managarial and profaaalonal 
























27,766 


22,098 


6,667 


5,363 


294 


24.6 


264 


193 


20.1 


113 


Tachnical, tatat, and admlnlitratlva 






















support 


36,212 


27,639 


7,673 


7,215 


458 


31^ 


32.9 


26.1 


273 


17.1 




16,336 


11,630 


3,706 


3,515 


191 


13.6 


13.9 


123 


133 


7.1 


Praclsionf production, craft and 




















repair 


13,678 


9,297 


4,281 


4,099 


182 


12.0 


11.1 


143 


154 


63 


Oparatore, fabricators, and laborare. 


17,648 


11,884 


6,664 


5,374 


290 


15.5 


14^ 


193 


20.1 


103 


Mate 






10,0/0 




1,0 /¥ 


lOOi) 


100.0 


100.0 


1003 


1003 




3,033 


1,067 


1,966 


938 


1,028 


4.9 


23 


11.7 


63 


613 


Farm oparetors and managere 


1,123 


104 


1,019 


246 


774 


i_fi 


0 9 


a n 




ja 1 

40. 1 


Farm workare and relatad occupa- 






















tions 


1,745 


912 


832 


686 


247 


2J 


2.0 


43 


33 


14.7 


Managarial and profsssionsi spa- 






















16,463 


12,313 


3,149 


3,022 


127 


24JB 


27.0 


18.7 


193 


73 


Technical, salas, and adminlstmth/e 
























12,443 


9,907 


2,637 


2,420 


117 


19.9 


213 


153 


153 


73 




6,018 


4,842 


1,177 


1,143 


34 


9.6 


10.6 


73 


73 


23 


Pracision, production, craft, and 




















12,42 a 


8,486 


3,939 


3,777 


162 


19.9 


18.6 


23.3 


243 


93 


Oparatore, fabricators, and lat>orars. 


13,028 


8,923 


4,105 


3,894 


211 


20.9 


19.6 


243 


263 


123 






oo, too 


19 AAA 


11 A7Q 


l,UUO 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1003 




664 


164 


410 


169 


241 


1.1 


OA 


33 


13 


243 


Farm operators and managere 


196 


18 


179 


51 


128 


OA 




1.4 


04 


12.7 


raiiTi woiKBiB arn] rowwu occuiNi- 
























366 


136 


220 


109 


111 


0.7 


OA 


13 


03 


113 


Managerial and profsssional spe- 




















cialty 


12,293 


9,785 


2,508 


2,341 


167 


24.3 


25.7 


20.1 


204 


163 


Technical, sales, and administrative 
























22,768 


17,632 


5,136 


4,795 


341 


46.0 


46,2 


41.1 


413 


333 




9,318 


6,788 


2,529 


2,372 


167 


184 


173 


203 


20.7 


153 


Precision, production, craft, end 
























1,164 


812 


341 


322 


19 


23 


2.1 


2.7 


23 


13 


Operatore, fobricatore and laborere . 


4,62C 


2,961 


1,559 


1,480 


79 


8.9 


73 


123 


123 


73 



- Represents zero or rounds to zero. 
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Tabto 15. Ooeupatkm of EmployMl Rami RMictonts IB Ymm and Ov«r, by S*x and Region: 1987 



ICumnl PopuMon Survay anmMl avarages. Numbars In thouaandt) 



Smt and oocupttiofi 


Total 


North- 
east 


Mid- 
west 


South 


West 


Percent distribution 


Total 


North- 
east 


Mid- 
west 


South 


West 


Both MX88 


2,684 


178 


1^1 


74fi 


377 


100X) 


100.0 


100.0 


IOOa) 


1003 




1,269 


88 


691 


285 


206 


473 


49.4 


50.0 


38.1 


644 




902 


67 


525 


194 


126 


33.6 


32.0 


38.0 


26.9 


334 


1 Will WUIMII ^PQ rVWlBa OGCUpS* 




















ttnnm 


369 


31 


164 


89 


75 


134 


17.4 


11.9 


11.9 


193 


MtnsQiitol ind profttsloMi 






















OtkA 


20 


49/\ 

190 


AA 


46 


^^x> 


11.2 


9.4 


13.2 


123 
























4o8 


27 


220 


150 


61 


17.1 


15.2 


15.9 


lOA 


163 




191 


14 


111 


44 


23 


7.1 


7.9 


8.0 


5J9 


6.1 


nmwiofv proouciiofv crnv ina 






















182 


16 


90 


63 


14 


6.8 


8.4 


6.6 


84 


3.7 


upwnorif iioricfliOfif ina nbontrt • • 


290 


16 


139 


107 


29 


10.8 


8.4 


10.1 


143 


7.7 


Male 


1,679 


104 


859 


473 


24) 


4 AA A 


4AA A 
100.0 


100.0 


100X) 


1003 




1,028 


63 


559 


237 


169 


61.2 


60.6 


65.1 


60.1 


693 




774 


46 


455 


166 


107 


46.1 


44.2 


53X) 


36.1 


443 


r«f III IFviHViS ■na iVWBCI OV^UpV' 
























247 


17 


103 


63 


60 


14.7 


163 


12.0 


144 


24.7 


Managartal and profeational 






















127 


a 
O 


47 


49 


24 


7.6 


7.7 


5.5 


104 


93 


lacnmciiy aaiet« ana aaininitirativa 
























117 


6 


49 


51 


10 


7.0 


5.8 


5.7 


103 


4.1 




34 


3 


16 


9 


6 
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Tibki 16. Induttry of Employtd Farm RMidonts 15 YMrs and Ov«r, by Sw end Region: 1987 



(Cumm PofHiMofi Survty annual averagtt. Nunnbart in thouMnds) 
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- Represents zero or rounds to zero. 
B Base is less than 75,000. 
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Tcbte 17. Indimtry of Employed Pirtons IB YMrt and Ov«r, by 8%x and Urban-Rural Rasidmca: 1987 



(Curont PopuMon Survvy annual avaragaa. Numbaia In thoutanda) 
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Tal'i* 18. ClM« of Worker of Employod P*rMm 15 Yoart and Over, by Industry, S*x, and Farm-Nonfarm 
RaaldMiea: 1987 



(Currant PopuMon Survty anniMi avwageq. NuntbafB In thouacndt) 
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Tabto 19. CIm* of Workw of Employ«d Ptnom 15 YMrt and Ov*r, by Induttry, Sax, and Urban-Rural 
RMldanea: 1987 



(Oimnt Popu'ation Survey annual avmget. Numbera in thoutanda) 
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87.7 




262 


164 


99 


88 


10 


0.2 


0.2 


0.4 


0.3 


0.7 


Male 


59323 


44,739 


15,084 


14,435 


660 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




5,444 


3,734 


1,710 


1,618 


92 


9.1 


8.3 


11.3 


11.2 


14^ 




64,338 


40,979 


13,359 


12,804 


556 


90.8 


91.6 


88.6 


88.7 


85.6 


Unpaid family workers 


41 


26 


15 


13 


2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 




49,942 


37,927 


12,015 


11,278 


737 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Self-employed workers 


2,784 


1,889 


896 


826 


69 


5.6 


5.0 


74 


7J 


94 


Wsge and salary workers 


46,936 


36,900 


11,036 


10,376 


660 


94.0 


94.7 


91.9 


92.0 


89.6 


Unpaid femily workers 


221 


138 


83 


76 


8 


0.4 


0.4 


0.7 


0.7 


1.1 
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Tabto 20. IneoiM of HouMhoMs and F«mlltot, by Farm-Nonfarm RMidmM: 1986 
(March 19t7 ajrrent PopulMbn Survay. Numbers in thouttndt. FamQitt and houaaholdi at of March 1987) 



Total nrKNMy incoma 



Total (thouaanda).... 

Undar $8,000 

$8^ to 9^ 

$10«000toH999 

$^BJlm to ^9JM 

t20«000 to 24,999 

t26«000 to 29,999 

t30«000 to 34,999 

t36/)00 to 39,999 

$40/)00 to 49,999 

$60/)00 to 74,999 

$76/)00 and ovar 

Madlan inconoa (dollars) 
Maan income (dollars) . 

PMam dlitrKMition: 

Total 

Under $6,000 

$6,000 to 9,999 

$10,000 to 14,999... 
$15,000 to 19,999.... 
$20,000 to 24,999.... 
$25«000 to 29,999.... 
$30,000 to 34,999.... 
$36,000 to 39,999.... 
$40,000 to 49,999.... 
$60,000 to 74,999.... 
$76,000 and over 



Houaaholda 


Famillaa 


Total 


Farm 


Nomtarm 


Total 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


89/179 


1,704 


87,776 


64,491 


1,448 


63,043 


6,667 


167 


6,490 


3,008 


116 


2,893 


10/173 


201 


10,272 


6,022 


131 


4,893 


9,864 


21 


9,640 


6,232 


176 


6,067 


9^ 


18b 


9,118 


6,277 


169 


6,106 


8,617 


217 


8,401 


6,336 


188 


6,148 


7,733 


166 


7,678 


6,971 


149 


6,822 


7,078 


126 


6,963 


6,683 


123 


6,661 


6,089 


97 


6,992 


6,116 


87 


6,030 
7,383 


8,667 


148 


8,619 


7^16 


133 


10,085 


119 


9,966 


8,922 


106 


8,816 


4,922 


76 


4,847 


4,406 


73 


4,333 


Oil oa^ 


21 ,6oo 


24,979 


29,458 


23,326 


29,632 


30,769 


27,560 


30,821 


34,924 


29,298 


36,064 


100.0 


100.0 


100 jO 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


7.4 


9^ 


7A 


4.7 


8.0 


4j6 


11.7 


11^ 


11.7 


7.8 


9j0 


7.8 


11.0 


12.6 


IIjO 


9.7 


12.1 


9.6 


10.4 


10.9 


10.4 


9.7 


11.7 


9.7 


9.6 


12.7 


9.6 


9.8 


13.0 


9.8 


8*8 


9*1 


8.6 


9.3 


10.3 


9.2 


7.9 


7.4 


7.9 


8.8 


8.6 


8.8 


6.8 


6.7 


6.8 


7.9 


6.0 


8.0 


9.7 


8.7 


9.7 


11.7 


9.2 


M.7 


113 


7.0 


114 


13.8 


73 




6.6 


4*4 


6.6 


6.8 


6.0 


6.9 
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Appendix A. Definitions and Explanations 



Population oovanigo. The tola! population figures shown 
in table B relate to the resident population of the 
United States. The fami population numbers b\ tables 
B and 1 and the population and household nunr^bers in 
tables D and 7 and figure 2 are a combination of 
counts from decennial censuses and estimates restricted 
to the Chilian noninstitutional population from the 
Current Population Survey. All estimates shown in 
tables A, C, 2 to 5, and 9 to 19 md in figures 1, 3, and 
4 relate solely to the civilian noninstitutional popula- 
tion. The estimates shown in tables E, 6, 8, and 20 and 
in figure 5 relate to the civilian noninstitutional popu- 
lation plus members of tTie Armed Forces in the 
United States living off post or with their femilies on 
post. 

Farm population. In the Current Population Survey, 
the farm population as currently defined consists of all 
persons living in rural territory on places from which 
$1,000 or more of agricultural products were sold 
during the preceding 12 months. Persons living in 
summer camps, motels, and tourist camps are classi- 
fied as nonfarm. The current definition was introduced 
into the P-27 series beginning with the 1978 farm 
population report 

Under the previous farm definition, the farm popu- 
lation consists of all persons \Mng in rural territory on 
places of 10 or more acres if it least $50 worth of 
agricuitural products were sold from the place during 
the preceding 12 months. Persons living on places of 
under 10 acres were also included if agricultural sales 
totaled $250 or more. 

Persons living on farms located within the bound- 
aries of urban territory are not included m the farm 
population. Estimates of the farm population in the 
1963 through 1971 Current Population Surveys were 
limited to rural territory as determined in the 1960 
Census of Population. For 1972 through 1983, the 
urban-rural boundaries used were those of the 1970 
Census of Population. The 1984 and 1985 annual 
averages of rural farm population are based on a 
mixture of urban and rural geography from the 1970 
and 1980 population censuses. During the period 
April 1984 through June 1985, the Bureau of the 
Census systematically introduced a new sample design 
for the Current Population Survey reflecting tlie results 
of the 1980 census. For the phase-in period, the urban 
^ and rural estimates were derived from a mbc of the 
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two sample designs. The 1986 and 1987 annual aver- 
ages are based on the urban and rural geography 
from the 1980 population census. 

Nonferm population. The nonfarm population includes 
rural persons not living on farms plus the urban 
population. 

Annuel averegas. Annual estimates era computed by 
averaging monthly data for the calendar year for 
which the estimates are prepared. Each of the 12 
months is given equal weight. 

Fhre-quarter averages centered on April April-centered 
annual averages of the farm population are computed 
by using data for the five quarters centered on the 
April date for which the estimates are prepared. For 
example, for April 1983, quarterly estimates for the 
monttis of October 1982, and January, April, July, and 
October 1983 were used with a weight of one-eighth 
given to each of the two October estimates and a 
weight of one-fourth to each of the estimates for the 
other three months. 

Urban-rural residence. The 1987 CPS annual aver- 
ages are based on the urban and rural geography 
delineated for the 1980 census. No changes have 
been made in the classification of urban and rural 
territory since the 1980 census. 

According to the 1980 census definition, the urban 
population comprises all persons living in (a) places of 
2,500 or more inhabitants incorporated as cities, vil- 
lages, boroughs (except in Alaska and New Yoric), and 
towns (except in the New England States, New York, 
and Wisconsin), but excluding those persons living in 
the rural portions of extended cities (places with low 
population density in one or more large parts of their 
z-^sa); (b) census designated places (previously termed 
unincorporated) of 2,500 or more inhabitants; and (c) 
other territory, incorporated or unincorporated, included 
in urbanized areas. An urbanized area consists of a 
central city or a central core, together witii contiguous 
closely settied territory, that combined have a total 
population of at least 50,000. 

The population not classified as urban constitutes 
the rural population. The farm population is identified 
only in rural territory, and the rural farm population 
constitutes only a part of the total rural population. 
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OMgraphie rtglom. The four major ragiont of the 
Undid Stiles for which data are preaented conaiat of 
thefoHowinQ Statea. 

NoithmM: Cormeatieut Maine, Maaaachuaatta, New 
Hampahire, New Jeraey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode iaiand, Vermont 

MM¥ut: Minoia, Indiana, Iowa, Kanaaa, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Mlaaour^ Nebraaka, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Wiaconaln. 

ScMi: Alat>ama, Arkansas Delaware, Distrk:t of Qoium- 
bia, Florkla, Georgia, Kentucky, Louiaiana, Maryland, 
Mlasiaaippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Tenneaaee, Texaa, Virginia, Weat Virginia. 

W0$t: Alaaka, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Wyomhig. 

8>git g e p^lit e n»npmnetropelitan reaidenoe. The popu- 
lation residing in metropolitan atatiatical areas (MSA's) 
consiitutas the metropolitan population. MSA'a are 
defined l>y the Office of Management and Budget for 
uaa in the presentation of atatiatica by agenciea of the 
Federal Government An MSA ia a geographic area 
consisting of a large population nucleua, together with 
adjacent communitiea which have a high degree of 
economic end aocial integration with that :iucleus. 
The definitiona apecify a boundary around each large 
dty ao aa to include moat or all its auburba. Entire 
countiea form the MSA buikiing btocka, except in New 
England where citiaa and towna are uaed. The former 
term SMSA waa changed to MSA in 1983. 

An area qualifieafor recognition aa an MSA if (1) it 
includea a city of at leaat 50,000 population, or (2) it 
includea a Cenaua Bureau-defined urt)anized area of 
et leaat 50,000 with a total metropolitan population of 
et leaat 100,000 (75,000 in New England). In addition 
to the county containing the main city or urtuinized 
area, an MSA may include other counties having 
etrong commuting tiea to the central county. If apeci- 
fied conditions are met, certain large MSA's are dea- 
Ignated aa conaolidated MSA'a (CMSA's) and divided 
Into component primary MSA'a (PMSA'a). 

In July 1085, the CPS began carrying the metropol- 
itan atetistical area definitiona announced by the Office 
of Management and Budget on June 30, 1084. Figures 
published fro m the CPS in the early 1 980'a and th rough- 
out moat of the 1970'a referred to metropolitan areaa 
ea defined on the baala of the 1970 cenai^a. Since 
there ere important differencea in the population claa- 
eified ea metropolitan uaingthe 1970 and 1984 defini- 
tiona, compariaona ahouki be avokled. 

The new CPS metropolitan eatimates have consis- 
tently been higher than independent estimatea of the 
niatrqpolilan populatkm prepared by the Cenaus Bureau; 
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the new CPS nonmetropoiitan estimatea have been 
tower then the independent eatimates. For example, 
between July 1986 and Auguat 1986, the magnitude 
of the monthly differencee varied from 900,000 to 2.5 
million peraona, ao that the proportion of the popula- 
tion living in metropolitan areaa according to tfie CPS 
haa ranged from 04 to 1.0 percentage pointa higher 
than the independent estimate. The difference in level 
between the two aeta of eatimates is partially attribut- 
able to the baaic CPS aample design, which, becauae 
of aampling variability, includes an overaample of 
metropolitan houaeholda and an undarsample of non- 
metropolitan houaehokJa. The monthly variationa reault 
from the exit and entrance of rotation groups, each 
with alightly different metropolitan-nonmetropolitan 
proportiona, into the a ' iple. The apparent overeeti- 
mation of metropolit^ and undereatimation of noh- 
metropolitan popui .uon in the CPS relative to the 
Bureau'a independent estimates should be taken into 
account when using the data. 

Race. The population is divkJed into three groups on 
the basia of race: White, Black, and "other races." The 
last category includes Indians, Japanese, Chinese, 
and any other race except White and Black. 

Hiapanic origin. Persons of Hispanic origin are thoae 
who irxJicate that their origin is Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
Cuban, Central or South American, or some other 
Hispanic origin. Persons of Hispanic origin may be of 
any race. 

Age. The age classification is based on the age of the 
person at last birthday. 

Median age. The median age is the age which dividea 
the populatton into two equal-size groups, one younger 
and the other older than the median. 

Marital atatus. The marital status classification kientl- 
fies four major categories: single (never married), 
married, widowed, and divorced. These terms refer to 
the marital status at the time of the enumeration. 

The category "man-ied" is further divkled into "married, 
spouse present," "separated," and "other married, 
spouse absent." A person was classified as "married, 
spouse presenf ' if the husband or wife was reported 
as a member of the househokJ, even though he or she 
may have been temporarily absent on business or on 
vacation, visiting, in a hospital, etc., at the time of the 
enumeration. Peraona reported as separated included 
thoae with legal separations, those living apart with 
intentiona of obtaining a divorce, and other persons 
permanently or temporarily separated because of 
marital diacord. The group "other married, apouse 
abaent" includes married persons living apart becauae 
either the huat>and or wife was employed and living at 
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a eonsictorable dittanM from home, wm serving away 
from home in the Armed Forces, had moved to 
another erea, or had a dtfferent place of residence for 
any other reason except separation as defined above. 

Household. A household consists of all the persons 
who occupy m housing unit A house, an apartment or 
other group of rooms, or a single room, is regarded as 
a housing unit when it is occupied or Intended for 
occupancy as separate living quarters; that Is, when 
the occupants do not live end eat with any other 
persons in the structure and there is direct access 
from the outside or through e common hall. 

A household includes the related family members 
and an the unrelated persons, if any, such as lodgers, 
foster children, wards, or employees who share the 
housing unit. A person living alone in a housing unit, 
or a group of unrelated persons sharing a housing unit 
as partners, is also counted as a household. The count 
of households excludes group quarters. 

HousshoMsr. The householder refers to the person 
(or one of the persons) In whose name the housing 
unit is owned or rented (maintained) or, If there Is no 
such person, any adult member, excluding roomers, 
boarders, oi paid employees. If the house Is owned or 
rented jointly by a married couple, the householder 
may be either the husband or the wife. The person 
designated as the householder Is the "reference person" 
to whom the relationship of all other household mem- 
bers, if any, is recorded. The number of householders 
is equal to the number of households. The number of 
family householders is equal to the number of fami- 
lies. 

Family. A family is a group of two or more persons 
(one of whom is the householder) related by birth, 
marriage, or adoption and residing together; all such 
persons (including related subfamily members such 
as children and their spouses) are considered as 
members of one family. Beginning with the 1980 CPS, 
unrelated subfamilies (referred to in the past as sec- 
ondary families) are no longer Included In the count of 
^jmilfes, nor are the members of unrelated subfami- 
lies included in the count of family members. 

Family household. A family household is a household 
maintained by a family (as defined above); it includes 
any unrelated persons (unrelated subfamily members 
and/or secondary individuals) who reside there. The 
number of family households Is equal to the number 
of famlllea. The count of family household members 
differs from the count of family members, however. In 
that the family household members include all per- 
Mne living in the household, whereas family members 
r hjde only the householder and his/her relatives. 



Own children. Own children In a family are sons and 
daughters, including stepchildren and adopted chil- 
dren of the householder. The count of own children 
under 18 years old is limited to single (never-married) 
children. 

Children ever bom. The term "children ever bom" 
refers to the total number of live births reported by 
women. Included In the number are children bom to 
the woman before her present marriage, children no 
longer living, and children away from home, as weii aa 
children who are still living in the home. 

iabof fdrce and emptoyment status. The labor force 
and employment estimates relate to the population 1 5 
years old and over. 

Labor force. Persons are classified as in the labor 
force if they were employed as civilians, unemployed, 
or in the Armed Forces during the survey weelc. Data 
are shown only for the civilian labor force. 

Employed. Employed persons include all civiliaivs who, 
during the specified weelc (1) did any woric as paid 
employees or in their own business or profession, or 
on their own farm, or who worked 1 5 hours or more ee 
unpaid workers on a farm, or in a business operated 
by a member of the family, or (2) were not working but 
who had jobs or businesses from which they were 
temporarily absent because of illness, bad weather, 
vacation, or labor-management dispute, or because 
they wereteking time off for personal reasons, whettier 
or not they were paid by their employers for time off, 
and whether or not they were seeking other Jobs. 
Excluded from the employed group are persons whose 
only activity consisted of work around the house (such 
as own home housewoik, painting or repairing own 
home, etc.) or volunteer work for religious, charitable, 
and similar organizations. 

Unemployed. Unemployed persons are those civil- 
ians who, during the survey week, had no emptoy- 
ment but were available for work and (1 ) had engaged 
in any specific jolvseeking activity ^^in the past 4 
weeks, such as registering at a public or private 
employment office, meeting with prospective emptoy- 
ers, checking with friends or relativea, placing or 
answering advertisements, writing letters of applica- 
tion, or being on a union or professional register; (2) 
were waiting to be called back to a job from which 
they had been laid off; or (3) were waiting to report to 
a new wage or salary job within 30 days. 

Not in the labor force. All civilians 15 years old and 
over who are not classified as employed or unem- 
ployed are defined as "not in the labor force." This 
group includes persons engaged only in own home 
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hot^^work^cttendingschooUr unable to work because 
of fong-term physical or mental illness; persons who 
are retired; seasonal work^'^ for whom the survey 
week fell in an off se'*: , -^d the voluntarily klle. 
Persons doing only • - ;d fanr^lly work for less than 
16 hours during the survey week are also classified as 
not hi the labor force. 

Occupation. Data on occupation refer to the job held 
during the survey week. Persons with more than one 
job during the survey week were classiTied as employed 
in the occupation in which they worked the greatest 
number of hours during the week. T^e occupattonal 
groups are based on the classification system used in 
the 1980 Census of Population. 

Farm occupations. The occupation categories 'Yarm 
operators and managers'' and "farm workers and 
related occupations" are considered farm occupa- 
tions. Term workers and related occupations" includes 
farm, marine life, cultivation, and nursery workers; 
groundskeepers and gardeners; animal caretakers; 
and graders, sorters, and inspectors of agricultural 
products. 

Nonfarm occupations. The category includes all occi 
pations not classified as farm. 

Industry. Data on industry refer to the job held during 
the survey week. Persons with more tiian one job 
during the survey week were classified as employed 
in the industry in which they worked the greatest 
number of hours during the week. Tha industry groups 
are based on the classification system used in the 
1980 Census of Population. 

Agriculture. The industry category "agriculture" includes 
(1) farm operators, managers, and laborers; (2) per- 
sons employed on farms in occupations such as truck 
driver, mechanic, and bookkeeper; and (3) persons 
engaged in certain activities other than strictiy farm 
operation such as cotton ginning, contract farm ser- 
vices, veterinary and breeding services, hatcheries, 
experimental stations, greenhouses, landscape gar- 
dening, tree service, trai^ping, hunting preserves, and 
kennels. 

Nonagricultural industries. The category includes all 
industries not specifically classed under agriculture. 

Class of worker. Persons are classified into three 
categories based on type of employment during the 
survey week. 

Self-employed worlcers. Per Jons who worked for profit 
or fees in their own business, profession, or trade, or 
£ j^^ weted J farm either as an owner or tenant. 
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Wege end selery workers. Persons who worked for 
any governmental unit or private employer for wages, 
salaries, commissions, tips, pay "in kind," or at piece 
rates. 

Unpeid femily woikers. Persons who worked 15 or 
more hours per week without pay on a farm or in a 
business operated by a person to whom they are 
related by birth or manlage. 

Money Income. This is defined as the algebraic sum of 
money wages and salaries, net Income from farm and 
nonfarm self-employment and income other than 
earnings. Data on income cover money income received 
(exclusive of certain money receipts such as capital 
gains) before payments for personal income taxes. 
Social Security, union dues. Medicare deductions, etc. 
Therefore, money income does not reflect the fact 
that some families receive part of their income in the 
form of noncash benefits such as food stamps, health 
benefits, and subsidized housing; that some farm 
families receive noncash benefits in the form of rent- 
free housing and goods produced and consumed on 
the farm; or that noncash benefits are also received by 
some nonfarm residents which often take the form of 
the use of business transportation and facilities, full or 
partial payments by business for retirement programs, 
medical and educational expenses, etc. These ele- 
ments should be considered when comparing income 
levels. 

For each person in the CPS 15 years old and over, 
questions were asked on the amount of money income 
received in the preceding calendar year from each of 
the following sources: (1) money wages or salary; (2) 
net income from nonfarm self-employment; (3) net 
income from farm self-employment; (4) Social Secu- 
rity or railroad retirement; (5) Supplemental Security 
Income; (6) public assistance or welfare payments; (7) 
interest on savings or other investments which pay 
interest; (8) dividends, income from estates or trusts, 
or net rental income; (9) veterans' payments or unem- 
ptoyment and workers' compensation; (10) private 
pensions or government employee pensions; (11) 
alimony or child support regular contributions from 
persons not living in the household, and other peri- 
odic income. 

Receipts from the following sources are not included 
as income: (1) money received from the sale of 
property, such as stocks, bonds, a house, or a car 
(unless the person was engaged in the business of 
selling such property, in which case the net proceeds 
would be counted as income from self-employment); 
(2) withdrawals of bank deposits; (3) money bor- 
rowed; (4) tax refunds; (5) gifts; and (6) lump-sum 
inheritances or insurance payments. 
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Family income. The total income of a family ie the 
algebraic sum of the amounta received by all income 
recipionta in the family. 

In the income diatribution for families, the lowest 
income group (under $£,000 or loss) includes those 
families who were dasaified as having no income in 
the income vaar and those reporting a loss in net 
income from farm and nonfarm self-employment or in 
rental income. Some of these were living on Income 
"in Icind/' savings, or gifts; or were newly constituted 
families; or families in which the sole earner had 
recently died or had left the household. However, 
other families who reported no income probably had 
some money income which was not recorded in the 
survey. 

It should be noted tliat although the income statis- 
tics refer to receipts during the preceding year, the 
composition of families refers to the time of the 
survey. The income of the family does not include 
amounts received by persons who were members of 
the family during all or part of the income year if these 
persons no longer resided with the family at the time 
of enumeration. However, family income includes 
amounts reported by related persons who did not 
reside with the family during the income year but who 
were members of the family at the time of enumera- 
tion. 

Median and mean income. The median income is the 
amount which divides the distribution into two equal 
groups, one having incomes above the redian, and 
the other having incomes below the median. The 
mean income is the amount obtained by dividing the 
total income of a group by the number of units in that 
group. The medians and means for households and 
families are based on all households and families. 



Poverty definition. Families and unrelated individuals 
are classified as being above or below the poveHy 
level using the poverty index originated at the Social 
Security Administration in 1964 and revised by Fed- 
eral Interagency Committees in 1969 and 1981. The 
poverty index is based solely on money income and 
does not reflect the fact that many low-income per- 
sons receive noncash benefits such as food stamps. 
Medicaid, art J public housing. The index is based on 
the Department of Agriculture's 1961 Economy Food 
Plan and reflects the different consumption require- 
ments of families based on their size and composition. 
It was determined from the Department of Agricul- 
ture's 1 955 Survey of Food Consumption that families 
of three or more persons spend approximately one- 
third of their income on food; the poverty level for 
these families was, therefore, set at three times the 
cost of the Economy Food Plan. For smaller families 
and persons living alone, the cost of the Economy 
Food Plan v/as muKiplied by factors that were slightly 
higher in order to compensate for the relatively larger 
fixed expenses of these smaller households. The 
poverty thresholds are updated every year to reflect 
changes in the Consumer Price Index (CPI). The aver- 
age poverty threshold for a family of four was $1 1,203 
in 1986 about 1 .9 percent higher than the comparable 
1985 cutoff of $10,989. For further details, see Current 
Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 157. 

Rounding. The individual figures in this report are 
rounded to the nearest thousarid. With few excep- 
tions, the individual figures have not been adjusted to 
group totals, which are independently rounded. Per- 
centage!^ are rounded to the nearest tenth of a per- 
cent; therefore, the percentages in a distribution do 
not always add to exactly 100.0 percent. The totals 
however, are always shown as 100.0. Percentages are 
based on the rounded absolute numbers. 
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Appendix B. Source and Reliability of Estimates 



SOURCE OF DATA 

The Mtimates in this report are primarily derived 
from data obtained from the Current Population Sur- 
vey (CPS) conducted by the Bureau of the Cenaua. 
Other data came from the Censuaes of Population and 
Housing of the Bureau of the Census and reports from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Most of the CPS 
estimates are annual averages of monthly data cover- 
ing the calendar year 1987. (See appendix A.) 

Basic CPS. The monthly CPS deals mainly with labor 
force data for the civilian noninstitutional population. 
Questions relating to labor force participation are 
asiced about each member in every sample house- 
hold. For this report persons in the Armed Forces 
living off post or with their families on post are also 
included. 

The present CPS sample was selected from the 
igso census files with coverage in all 50 States and 
•ie District of Columbia. The sample is continually 
updated to reflect new construction. The current CPS 
sample is located in 729 areas comprising 1,973 coun- 
ties, independent cities, and minor civil divisions in the 
Nation. In this sample, approximately 59,5(X) occupied 
households were eligible for interview. Of this num- 
ber, about 2,500 occupied units were visited but 
interviews were not obtained because the occupants 
were not found at home after repeated calls or were 
unavailable for some other reason. 

The following table provides a description of some 
aspects of the CPS designs in use during the refer- 
enced data-collection periods. 
Description of the Current Populetion Survey 



Time period 


Number 
of tarn- 
pie 
srsM^ 


Housing units eligi- 
ble 


Inter- 
viewed 


Not inter- 
viewed 




729 


67^ 


2,600 


loss 


^29/729 


57«000 


2^ 


19S2to1SS4 


629 


69«000 


2^ 


19S0to19S1 


629 


66^ 


3,000 



^Theee temple ereet were chosen to provide coveregs in each 
Stetf end the Diitrtet of Columble. 

*The CP$ was redssigned fdllowing the 1990 Census of Popu- 
iet)on end Housing. During phase-In of the new design with the old, 
using units from both dssigns were in the semple. 



CPS estimation. The estimation procedure used In 
this survey involved the inflation of the weighted 
sample results to independent estimates of the total 
civilian noninstitutional population of the United States 
by age, race, sex and Hispanic/non-Hispanic catego* 
ries. These independent estimates are based on sta- 
tistics from decennial censuses of population; statis- 
tics on births, deaths, immigration and emigration; 
and statistics on the strength of the Armed Forces. 

Decennlei census of population. Some decennial cen- 
sus data in this report are based on the sample 
associated with the census. 



RELIABIUTY OF ESTIMATES 

Since the CPS estimates were based on a sample, 
they may differ somewhat from the figures that would 
have been obtained if a complete census had been 
taken using the same questionnaires, instructions, and 
enumerators. There are two types of errors possible in 
an estimate based on a sample survey: sampling and 
nonsampling. The accuracy of a survey result depends 
on both types of errors, but the full extent of the 
nonsampling error is unlcnown. Consequently, partic- 
ular care should be exercised in the interpretation of 
figures based on a relatively email number of cases or 
on small differences between estimates. The standard 
errors provided for the CPS estimetee primarily indi- 
cate the magnitude of the sampling error. They also 
partially measure the effect of some nonsampling 
errors in responses and enumeration, but do not 
measure any systematic biases in the data. (Bias is the 
difference, averaged over all possible samples, between 
the eample estimates and the desired value.) 

Nonsemplino variability. Nonsampling errors can be 
attributed to many sources, e.g., inability to obtain 
information about all cases in the sample, definitional 
difficulties, differences in the interpretation of ques- 
tions, inability or unwillingness on the part of respon- 
dents to provide correct information, inability to recall 
information, errors made in collection such as in 
recording or coding the data, errors made In process- 
ing the data, enrors made in estimating values for 
missing data, and failure to represent all units with the 
sample (undercoverage). Undercoverage in the CPS 
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ratults from miMed housing units and miSMd per- 
sons within sample households. Overall urKlercover- 
age as compared with the level of the 1980 decennial 
census is a6out 7 percent it is known that CPS 
undercoverage varies with age, sex, and race. Gener- 
ally, undercoverage is larger for males than for females 
and larger for Blades and other races combined than 
for Whites. Ratio estimation to independent age-sex- 
race and Hispanic population controls, as described 
previously, partially con^cts for the bias due to survey 
undercoverage. However, biases exist in the esti- 
mates to the extent that missed persons in missed 
households or missed persons in interviewed house- 
holds have different characteristics from those of 
interviewed persons In the same age-sex-race His- 
panic group. Further, the independent population con- 
trols used have not been adjusted for undercoverage 
in the 1980 census. For additional information on 
nonsampling error Including the possible impact on 
CPS data when Icnown, refer to Statistical Policy Worlc- 
ing Paper 3, An Error Profile: Employmortt as Mea- 
sured by the Current Population Sunfey, Office of 
Federal Statistical Policy and Standards, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 1978 and Technical Paper 40, The 
Current Population Survey: Design and Methodology, 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
1978. 

Sampling variability. The standard errors given In the 
following tables are primarily measures of sampling 
variability, that is, of the variations that occurred by 
chance because a sample rather than the entire pop- 
ulation was surveyed. The sample estimate and its 
standard error enable one to construct corfidence 
intervals, ranges that would include the average results 
of all possible samples with a icnown probability. For 
example, if all possible samples were selected, eacL 
of these being surveyed under essentially the same 
general conditions and using the same sample design, 
and if an estimate and its standard error were calcu- 
lated from each sample, then approximately 90 per- 
cent of the intervals from 1.6 standard errors below 
the estimate to 1 .6 standard errors above the estimate 
would include the average result of all possible sam- 
ples. 

The average estimate derived from all possible 
samples is or is not contained in any particular com- 
puted interval. However, for a particular sample, one 
can say with specified confidence that the average 
estimate derived from all possible samples is included 
in the confidence interval. 

Some statements In the report may contain esti- 
metes fdliowed immediately by a number in parenthe- 
ses. For those statements one hes only to add to and 

r)9^ ' from the estimate the number in parentheses 



to calculate the upper and lower bounds of the 90- 
percent confidence interval. For example, if a state- 
ment contains the phrase "grew by 1.7 percent (± 
1.0r the 90-percent confidence interval for the esti- 
mate, 1.7 percent, would be from 0.7 percent to 2.7 
percent. 

Standard errors may also be used to perfomi hypoth- 
esis testing, a procedure for distinguishing between 
population parameters using sample estimates. The 
most common type of hypothesis appearing in this 
report is that the population parameters are different. 
An example of this would be comparing the median 
age of farm residents to the median age of nonfarm 
residents. Tests may be performed at various levels of 
significance, where a level of significance is the prob- 
ability of concluding that the characteristics are differ- 
ent when, in fact they are identical. 

To perform the most common test let x and y be 
sample estimates for two characteristics of interest. 
Let the standard error on the difference x-y be Soi^p. If 
the ratio R « (x-yVScpp is between -1.6 and + 1.6, no 
conclusion about the difference between the charac- 
teristics Is justified at the 0.10 level of significance, if, 
however, this ratio is smaller than -1.6 or larger than 
+ 1 .6, the observed difference is significant at the 0.10 
level. In this event, it is commonly accepted practice 
to say that the characteristics are different. Of course, 
sometimes this conclusion will be wrong. When the 
characteristics are, in fact, the same, there is a 10 
percent chance of concluding that they are different. 
All statements of comparison in the text have passed 
a hypothesis test at the 0.10 level of significance or 
better. This means that, for most differences cited in 
the text, the estimated difference between character- 
istics is greater than 1.6 times the standard error of the 
difference. 

Comparability of data. Data obtained from the CPS 
and other governmental sources are not entirely com- 
parable. This is due in large part to differences in 
interviewer training and experience and in differing 
survey processes. This is an additional component of 
error not r eflected in the standard error tables. There- 
fore, caution should be used in comparing resuL 
between these different sources. 

Caution should also be used wnen comparing esti- 
mates for 1980 and later, which reflect 1980 census- 
based population controls, witii estimates from earlier 
years. This change in population controls had rela- 
tively little impact on summary measures such as 
means, medians, and percent distributions, but did 
have a significant impact on levels. For example, use 
of 1980-based population controls results in about a 
2-percent Increase In the civilian noninstitutional pop- 
ulation and in the number of families and households. 
Thus, estimates of levels for 1980 end later will differ 
from those for earlier years by more than what could 
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be attributed to actyf I chingee in the population and 
theae differences covM be diaproportionately greater 
for certain aubpopulation groupa than for the total 
population. 

In addition, the eatimatea In thia report for 1985-87 
are baaed on revised aurvey weighting procedureafor 
.peraona of Hiapanic ort0n. Prior to 1985, the aatima* 
tion procedurea uaed bi thia aurvey Involved the 
inflation of weighted aample reauKa to Independr 4 
eatimatea of the nonlnatitutional population by age, 
aex, and race. There wm, therefore, no apedfic con- 
trol of the aurvey eatimatea for the Hiapanic popula- 
tion. During the laat aeveral years, the Bureau of the 
Cenaua haa developed Independent population con- 
trola for the Hiapanic population by aex and detailed 
age groupa and haa adopted reviaed weighting pro- 
cedurea to incorporate these new controls. It should 
be noted ttiat the independent population eatimatea 
include some, but not all illegal Immigrants. 

Note when using small eatimatea. Summary maa- 
aurea (auch as mediana and percent diatributiona) are 
shown only when the baae la 76,000 or greater. 
Because of the large atandard enora involved, there ia 
little chance that aummary meaaurea would reveal 
useful information wTmi computed on a amaller base. 
Estimated numbera are ahown, however, even though 
the relative standard enrora of these numbers are 
larger than those for conesponding percentages. Theso 
smaller estimates are provided primarily to permit 
auch combinationa of the categories aa aerve each 
data user's needs. Also, care muat be taken in the 
interpretation of amall differences. For Instance, even 
a amall amount of nonaampling error can cauae a 
borderiine difference to appear aignificant or not thua 
diatorting a seemingly valid hypothesis test 

Standard error tabiea and their uae. In order to derive 
atandard enrora that would be applicable to a large 
number of estimates and could be prepared at a 
moderate cost, a number of approximations were 
required. Therefore, instead of providing an individusi 
atandard error for each eatimate, generalized seta of 
atandard enrora are provided for varloua types of 
characteristics. As a reault the aeta of standard enrora 
provided give an indication of the order of magnitude 
of the atandard enror of an eatimate rather than the 
precise standard error. 

The figurea preaenteri in tabiea 8-1 and 8-2 are 
approximationa to the standard enrora of varioua esti- 
mates for pinions. To obtain the approximate stand- 
ard enror for a apecific characteriatic the appropriate 
atandard enror in table 8-1 or B-2 must be multiplied 
by the factor fbr that characteriatic given in table B-3 
or B-4. Theae ftictora muat be applied to the general- 
ized atandard errora In order to adjust for the com- 
bined effect of the aafhple deeign and the eatimating 
Bdure on the value of the characteriatic. 



Table 8*1. Standard Errors of Annual Avaragaa of 
Eatimetad Poraona Employed in AiBricul- 
tura In the Nonfarm Population 

(Numbm in thouMndi) 



Stot of ttimm 


Standtrd trror 


26 


7 


60 


10 
14 


100 


260 


22 
31 
44 


600 




2600 


70 

sa 


6000 


10W) 


137 
166 
20s 
271 
312 
10s 


^Bfioo 




60/K)0 


loo/m 


mfioo 





Noli: To dtrhw ttw Mndird orron of annual averagat fdr 
charactariatlct of tha farm population and othar nonterm charac- 
lariMlci, muMpty tha atandard arrora obtalnad abova liy tha appro- 
priaia fKtor ahown in labia 8-3 or 8^. 



Standard enora for intermediate values not shown 
in the generalized tabiea of atandard errors may be 
approximated by linear interpolation. 

Two parametera (denoted "a" and 'V) are used to 
calculate atandard enrora for each type of characteria- 
tic; they are preaented in tables B-3 and B-4. These 
parametera were used to calculate the atandard enora 
in tables B-1 and B-2 and to calculate the factora in 
tables B-3 and B-4. They also may be used directly to 
calculate the atandard enors for estimated numbera 
and percentages. Methods for computation are gh^n 
in the following aections. 

Standard enrora of estimated numbera. The approxi- 
mate standard enor, S., of an estimated number 
ahown in this report can be obtained in two ways. It 
may be obtained by use of the formula 

Sm - fs (1) 

Where f ia the appropriate factor from table B-3 or B-4 
and a ia the atandard error on the estimate obtained 
by interpolation from table B-1 . AHematively, the stand- 
ard enor may be approximated by formula (2) from 
which the standard enora in table B-1 were calculated. 
Uae of thia formula will provide more accurate reaulta 
than the use of formula (1) above 

S, « Vex' + bx (2) 



Here x is the size of the estimate and a and b are the 
parametera in table B-3 or B-4 associated with the 
particular characteristic. 
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T«bto B-2. Standard Errors of P<»kCont«gM of Annual Avaragas of Eatimatad Parsons Employad in 
Agrlcuitura in tlia Nonfarm Population 



Bate of parcentsge (thouMndt) 


Estimated percemage 


1 or 00 


2 or 98 


6or96 


10 or 90 


26 or 76 


60 




2^ 


3.9 


6.1 


8.4 


123 


143 






£«o 




D.U 


O.D 






A 


2.0 


3.1 


4.2 


6.1 


7.0 




0.9 


.1.2 


1.9 


2.7 


33 


44 


600 


0.6 


0j9 


1.4 


1.9 


2.7 


3.1 


1000 


04 


0.6 


1^ 


1.3 


13 


23 


2600 


03 


0.4 


0.6 


03 


13 


14 


6000 


02 


03 


0.4 


0,6 


03 


1.0 


10,000 


0.14 


0.2 


03 


0.4 


03 


0.7 


16,000 


0.11 


02 


03 


3 


03 


03 




0.09 


0.12 


03 


03 


04 


04 


60,000 


0.06 


0.09 


0.14 


0.2 


03 


03 


100,000 


0.04 


OM 


0.10 


0.13 


03 


03 


176,000 


0^ 


0.06 


0j07 


0.10 


0.16 


03 


230,000 


0.03 


OM 


0.06 


0.09 


0.13 


0.16 



Note: To derive the stotxlard errors of annual averages for characteristics of the far ' population, and other nonfarm chacacteristjcs, 
multiply the standard error obtained above by the appropriate fector shown in table B-3 c 3^. 



Illustration of tha computation of tlia standard arror 
of an astimatad numbar. Suppose that a data table of 
annual averages In this report shows 5,081,000 White 
farm residents in the civilian noninstitutional popula- 
tion. Interpolation in table B-1 shows the standard 
error on an estimate of this size to be approximately 
99,000. Table B-3 shows that for the farm population 
'Total or White" characteristic, the appropriate factor 
is 1 .2. Applying the factor and using formula (1) would 
yield a standard enor of 119,000.^ 

The 90-percent confidence interval for the number 
of White farm residents ir "he civilian noninstitutional 
population is from 4,891,w\>0 to 5,271,000 (using 1.6 
times the standard error). 

Therefore, a conclusion that the average estimate 
derived from all possible samples lies within a range 
computed in this way would be correct for roughly 90 
percent of all possible samples. 

Standard errors of astimatad percentages. The reli- 
ability of an estimated percentage, computed using 
sample data for both numerator and denominator, 
depends upon both the size of the percentage and the 
size of the total upon which this percentage is based. 
Estimated percentages are relatively more reliable 
than the cc esponding estimates of the numerators 
of the percentages, particularly if the percentages are 
50 percent or more. When the numerator and denom- 
inator of the percentage are in different categories, 
use the factors or parameters from table B-3 or B-4 
indicated by the numerator. The approximate stand- 
ard error, s^^^^^, of an estimated percentage can be 
obtained by use of the formula 



^(x,p) ^ fS 



(3) 



In this formula, f is the appropriate factor from table 
B-3 or B-4 and s is the standard error on the estimate 
from table B-2. Alternatively, it may be approximated 
by the following formula from which the standard 
errors in table B-2 were calculated. Use of this formula 
will give more accurate results than use of formula (3) 
above. 



P (100-p) 



(4) 



Here x is the size of the subclass of persons which is 
the base of the percentage, p is the percentage (0^ 
p^ 100), and b is the parameter in table B-3 or B-4 
associated with the particular characteristic in the 
numerator of the percentage. 

Illustration of tha computation of tha standard arror 
of . percentage. Suppose that another another data 
table in this report shows that of 2,780,000 employed 
farm residents age 15 years and over, 1,329,000 or 
47.8% had farm occupations. Table B-3 shows the b 
parameter for this characteristic to be 2909; using 
formula (4), the standard error, s^^ p,, on an estimate of 
47.8 percent is 



V 



2909 



2;^j;g(5g (47.8; (100.0-47.8) 



= 1.6 percent^ 



^Aitamatively, using formula (2) and table B-3, the approximate 

stsndsfd errorte 

C W) - V^.000012(6,081,000y" + . 19 (5,081,000) 



'Alternatively, using formula (3K table B-2, and the factor 1.2 
from table B-3, the approximate standard en'or Is computed to be 
^2x 1.3 « 1.6 percent. 



Table 8-3. Parannttart and Factors to ba Usad to Obtain Standard Errors for Annual Avaraga Charactarlstics 
of Parsons 



Qwrictirittlc 


Parametera 










a 




Facton 


Farn. "^ipulation 








Tolil firni population, employment: 








Total orWhhe 


•0.000012 


2,909 
2,909 
4,902 


^2 

14 




HIapanic 


-0.000080 


•OX)00266 






Unemployed: 










•0iX)0004 
•OX)00033 
•0.000114 


1,054 
1,211 
2,040 


0 7 
0.8 

IX) 




HIapanic 




Nonfarm Population 








Employed in agriculture: 








TAtal nr MIKton 


•0.000010 
•0.000074 
•0.000269 


III 


1.0 

1X) 
13 








Employed in nonagriculture: 








Total or White: 










•0.000006 
•0X)00010 
•0.000008 


1,047 
906 


0.7 
0.7 
0.6 


MaU nnki 


^male only 


Black* 


776 


PfVtl'l MAWAA 


9 99 


745 


0.6 
0.6 
0.5 


Male only 




644 

652 


HIapanic: 




•0.000098 
•0.000170 
•0.000143 


1,266 
1,085 


0.8 
0.7 
0.7 


Male only 






930 


Unemployed: 








Total or White 


•0.000003 
•0.000024 




0.5 
0.6 
0.7 


Black 


662 


HIapanic 


•0.000083 


634 

1,068 



- ^i^^' atandard en'ora for regional data apply the following factors to the above perameters: Northeast 0.76, Midwest 0.92, South 
1.03, West 1X)7 and Northeast, Midwest and Wast combined 0.91. 

For metropolitan and urban characieristics, use the parametera listed in tables B-3 anri B-4. 

For nonmetropolitan and rural characteristica, 3ly the factor ^£ to the parameterr listed in tables B-3 end B-4. 



Thus, the 90-percent confidence interval on the per- 
cent of employed farm residents aged 15 years and 
over that were in farm occupations is from 45.2 to 
BOA l e., 47.8 ± (1.6x1.6), 

Standard error of a difference. For a differeiice between 
two sample estimates, the standard error is approxi- 
mately equal to 

Su.y, - VSTTSJ (5) 



where s,, and Sy are the standard errors of the esti- 
mates X and y, respectively. The estimates can be of 
numbers, percents, ratios, etc. This will represent the 
actual atandard error quite accurately for the differ- 
ence between two estimates of the same characteris- 
tic in two different areas or for the difference between 
separate and uncorrelated characteristics in the same 
'qT'. If# however, there is a high positive (negative) 
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correlation between the two characteristics, the for- 
mula will overestimate (underestimate) the true stand- 
ard error. 

llluatration of the computation of the standard error 
of a difforenoa between astimated percentages. Assume 

that a data table in this report shows tiiat 20.3 percent 
of the farm resident population was below the poverty 
level. The corresponding percentage for nonfarm res- 
idents below the poverty level was 13.8 percen Thus, 
the apparent difference between the poverty I yel of 
farm and nomorm residents is 6.F ^iercent. Using tible 
B-4 and formula (4), the standard error, S|,,,p,, on thn 
estimate 20.3 percent with a base of 5,276,000 
approximately 2.4 percent. The standard error on ttie 
estimate 1 3.8 percent with a base of 23 1,3 18,000 is 0^ 
percent. Using formula (5), the standard error of the 
estimated difference of 6.5 percent is about 
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Tabit B-4. Parnntlars and Factors to ba Utad to Obtain Standard Errors for Monthly Charactarlstics 
off Parsons 



ChmpltrMc 



fmikf (numbsr of womsn) 

HouMbold snd temHy, marital status: 

.Total or WhUa 

jlicic 



^lOfXtf and houaahotd incoma. 

&nployinant: 
Both aaxaa 



Unamploymant 

Povarty« parsons: 

Total 

66 ysars and oldar 



Povarty« fimiHas, total 

Nonfarm Population 

FMQty (numbar of woman) 

Housahold and family, marital status: 

Total or Whita 

Black 

Hispanic 



Family and housatiold incoma. 

Employmam: 
Both< 
litala ... 
Fsmala . 



Unampiu**Tnant... 

Povarty: 
Parsons: 

Total 

66 yaars and oldar 
F^milias: 

Total 



Parameters 



•0.000070 

-0.000046 
-OX)00470 
-0.000842 

-0.000011 



-0.000018 
-0.000032 
-0.000025 

-0.000016 



-0.000056 
-0.000166 

+0.000095 



-0.000037 

-0.000024 
-0.000240 
-0.000441 

-0.000010 



-0.000013 
-0.000023 
-0.000018 

-0.000012 



-0.000041 
-0.000121 

+0.000084 



3,635 

8,667 
12,273 
12,273 

3,546 



4,445 
3,845 
3,295 

4,213 



18,389 
6,339 

3,865 



1,903 

4,480 
6,426 
6,426 

1,896 



2,327 
2,013 
1,725 

2,206 



9,628 
3,319 

2,C67 



Factora 



14 
2.1 
2S 



1^ 
14 

1^ 



3.1 
1J 

14 



1X) 

1^ 
1J8 
1J8 

1.0 



1.1 
1.0 
0.9 

1.1 



2.2 
1.3 

1.0 



NOTE: For tha atandard an'or pr ^matars for regional data apply the following factors to the above parameters: Northeast 0.75, Midwest 
0J2, South Wast ^X>7 and Northeast Midwest and West combined 0.91. 

For metropolitan and rural charactarlatica, uaa the parameters listed in tables B-3 and B-4. 

For nonmatropolitan and rural characteristics, apply the factor 1.5 to the parameti^rs listed in tables B-3 and 8-4. 



V(2.4)' -f (0.2)' » 2.4 percent 

This means that the 90-percent confidence interval on 
the difference between farm and nonfarm residents 
below the poverty level Is from 2.7 percent to 10.3 
percent. Therefore, a conclusion that the average 
estimate of the difference derived from all possible 
samples lies witNn a range computed In this way 
would be correct for roughly 90 percent of all possible 
samples. Since this Interval does not contain zero, we 
can conclude with 90-percent confidence that the 
percent of farm residents below the poverty level is 
greater than the percent of nonfarm residents. 

Standerd error of a median. The sampling variabii.T/ 
O estimated median depends upon aie form of the 
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distribution as well as the size of its base. An approx- 
imate method for measuring the reliability of an esti- 
mated median is to determine a confidence interval 
about it. (See the section on sampling variability for a 
general discussion of confidence intervals.) The fol- 
lowing procedure may bo u&ed to estimate the 68- 
percent confidence limits 8nd hence the standard 
error of a median based on sample data. 

1. Determine, using the standard error tables and 
factors or formula (4), the standard error of the 
estimate of 50 percent from the distribution. 

2. Add to and subtract from 50 percent the standard 
error determined in step (1). 
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3. Uting the distribution of the characteristic, calcu- 
late the 68-percem conficSence {^rval by calcu> 
lating the values corresponding to the two points 
established in step (2). 

4. Once the limits of the 68-percent confidence inter- 
val are computed, the standard error of a median 
can be computed by the formula: 

s - Mi <6) 



where: 

U » Upper limit of the 68-percent confidence interval, 
L « Lower limit of the 68-percent confidence interval. 

Illustration of the computation of a confidsncs inter- 
val for a median. Assume that this report shows that 
the median age of farm residents was 37.0 years. The 
size, or base, of the distribution from which this 
median was determinad is 5,226,000 persons. 

1. Using formula (4), the standard error of 50 percent 
on a base of 5,226,000 is about 1.2 percent 



2. To obtain a 68-percent confidence interval on an 
estimated median, add to and subtract from 50 
percent the standard error found in step (1). This 
yields percent limits of 48.8 and 51.2. 

3. Since 47.6 percent of the farm residents were less 
than 35 years old and 6.1 percent were 35 to 39 
years old, the lower limit of the median age may 
be found by interpolation to be 

35 + (40-35) f^'Vl^^'^ ) = 35.98 

Similarly, the upper limit may be found by 
linear interpolation to be about 

35 + (40-35) p^^^) . 37.95 

Thus, the 68-percent confidence interval on the 
median age of farm residents is from 35.98 to 
37.95 years. 

4. The standard error of the median is, therefore, 
3L?5^ . 0.99 

The 90-percent confidence interval on the median 
age of farm residents is found to be from 35.42 to 
38.58, i.e., 37.0 + (1.6 x 0.99). 
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Cansut-USDA Reports on Farm Population 

Census-BAE 

No. 1 Estimates of Farm Population and Farm Households: April 1944 and April 1940 

No. 2 Farm Population Changes in 1944 

No. 3 Farm Operators in the Ui...ed States: April 1944, and April 194C 

No. 4 Net Movement Away From Farms in the United States, by Age and Sex: 1940 to 1944 

No. 5 Recent Changes in Farm Population 

No. 6 Off-Farm Work of Farm Operators and Members of Their Households: 1943 

P-S, No.6 Shifts in Farm Population: December 1941 to March 1945 

No. 7 Farm Population Changes: April 1940 to January 1946 

No. 8 Recant Farm Population Changes: April 1946 

No. 9 Farm Dwellings and Farm Population: January 1945 

No. 10 Farm Population: January 1947 

No. 11 Farm Population Changes: 1940 to 1947 

No. 12 Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States:1940 to 1948 

No. 13 Estimated Farm Population of the United States: January 1949 

No. 14 Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States:1940 to 1949 

No. 15 State Economic Areas of the United States 

No. 16A Estimates of the Farm Population: 1910 to 1950 

No. 16 Revised Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States: 1910 to 1950 

No. 17 Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States: April 1950 and April 1951 

No. 18 Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States: April 1950 to April 1952 

No. 19 Economic Subregions of the United States 

Census-/ MS Series P-27 

No. 20 Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States: April 1950 to April 1C54 

No. 21 Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States: April 1950 to April 1955 

No. 22 Rural-Farm Males Entering and Leaving Working Ages, 1940-50 and 1950-60: Replacement Ratios 
and Rates 

No. 23 Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States: April 1950 to 1956 

No. 24 Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States: April 1950 to 1957 

No. 25 Estimates the Farm Population of the United States: April 1^50 to 1958 

No. 26 Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States: April 1950 to 1959 

No. 27 Educational Status and School Plans of Farm and NonfarmYouth: October 1959 (Advance data) 

No. 28 Effect of Definition Changes on Size and Composition of the Rural-Farm Population: 
April 1960 and 1959 

No. 29 Estimates of the Rural-Farm Population of the United States: April 1960 
Census-ERS Series P-27 

No. 30 Educational Status, College Plans, and Occupational Status of Farm and Nonfarm Youths: 
October 1959 

No. 31 Estimates of the Farm Population of the ' United States: April 1961 

No. 32 Factors Related to College Attendance of Farm and Nonfarm High School Graduates: 1960 

No. 33 Estimates of the Farm Population of t^ie United States: April 1962 

No. 34 Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States: Aprif tp63 

No. 35 Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States: 1964 

No. 36 Farm Population of the United States: 1965 

No. 37 Farm Pop jiation of the United States: 1966 

No. 38 Preliminary Estimates of the Farm Population of the United States: 1967 

No. 39 Farm Population of the United States: 1967 

No. 40 Farm Population of the United States: 1968 

No. 41 Farm Population of the United States: 1969 

^ 42 Farm Population of the United States: 1970 a er 

ERLC 
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Cansu9-USDA Reports on Farm Population 
Census-ERS Series P-27— Continued 

No. 43 Farm Population of the United States: 1971 

No. 44 Farm Population of the United States: 1972 

No< 45 Farm Population of the United States: 1973 

No. 46 Farm Population of the United States: 1974 

No. 47 Farm Population of the United States: 1975 

No. 48 Farm Population of the United States: 1976 (Advance Report) 

No. 49 Farm Population of the United States: 1976 

Series P-27 

No. 50 Farm Population of the United States: 1977 (Advance Report) 

No. 51 Farm Population of the United States: 1977 

No. 52 Farm Population of the United States: 1978 

No. 53 Farm Population of the United States: 1979 

No. 54 Farm Population of the United States: 1980 

No. 55 Farm Population of the United States: 1981 

No. 56 Farm Population of the United States: 1982 

No. 57 Farm Population of the United States: 1983 

No. 58 Farm Popultition of the United States: 1984 

No. 59 Farm Population of the United States: 1985 

No. 60 Farm Population of the United States: 1986 
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Choosing the RIGHT Data Products? 
MokeSurel With the... 

CENSUS 

CATALOG AND GUIDE: 

Helps you select from all the products 

Every Census Bureau product issued since 1980- 

Reports Microfiche Computer tapes 
Maps Floppy disks Online access 

Features facts about each product 

Topict Areas Dates Prices 

Makes finding the right product easy 

Extensive overview chapter Detailed index 
Guides to each statistical subject 

Uentif }s sources uf assistance 

1,300 State Data Center organizations 
200 Consus Bureau specialists 
1, 500 depository libraries 
Other Federal statistical agencies 
6 other directory lists 
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Superintendent of Documents Publication Order Form 

Charge your order. 



It's easy! 



Yes. please send me: copies of Census Catalog 

and Guide: 1987 at $21. S/N 003-024-06637-8, 

(International nisiomers please add an additional 25%.) All prices include regular 



1. The total cost of my order is $_ 



— — ^. ...J ^ y.iitwiiwtivriwi * M^iwiiivia pica^c duu au duuiiiundi ^jTc .} Mil prices inciuoe reguia 

domestic postage and handling and are good through 2/88. After ihis date, please call Order and Information Desk at 
202-783-3238 to verify prices. 



Please Type or Print 
2. 



(Company or personal name) 



(Additional address/attention line) 



(Street address) 



3. Please choose method of payment: 

□ Check payable to the Superintendent of Documents 
D GPO Deposit Account I I I I I I I 

□ VISA or MasterCard Account 



(City. Slate. ZIP Code) 



L 



(Credit card expiration date) 



Thank you for your order! 



(Daytime phone including area code) (Signature) 

4. Mall To: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D C. 20402-9325 
(To Charge by phone, call 202-783-3238.) 
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U,S» Department of Commerce 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
Washington. D.C. 20233 



Official Business 

Penalty for Private Use, $300 
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